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How to pasteurize milk 
so if tastes the same in every season 





With a Cherry-Burrell ‘Vacreator” Vacuum 
Pasteurizer, seasonal milk flavor problems 
cease to be a problem. That's because the 
“Vacreator” positively removes all feed and 
pasture flavors—yet does it gently enough to 
protect your milk’s natural flavor and goodness 
... also improves flavor and taste of buttermilk, 
chocolate milk and cottage cheese. 


In the Vacreator, you pasteurize every drop 


( ASK THIS MAN... 


your Cherry-Burrell Representa- 
. tive — about Vacreator Vacuum 
Pasteurization . . . the continuous, 
precisely controlled system that 
assures better tasting milk and 
uniform flavor throughout the 
year. Or write for free bulletin. 





Published monthly by Urner-Barry Company at 92 Warren Street 





of milk instantly and completely at 194° or 
higher to assure a consistent, natural fine flavor 
. . » lower bacteria counts. In addition, users 
report that Vacreated milk has longer shelf life 
under home refrigerator conditions. 


Vacreators are available in three sizes: 4000, 
8000 and 25,000 pounds of milk per hour. (25,000- 
pound size illustrated.) 





CHERRY-BURRELL 


CORPORATION 


427 W. Randolph Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 


SALES AND SERVICE IN 58 CITIES—U.S. AND CANADA 











New York Domestic subscription 
year. Accepted as Controlled Circulation Publication at New York, N 
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EZE-ORANGE COMPANY, INC. 
Franklin & Erie Streets, Chicago 10, Illinois 


Please send free samples and all the facts on Eze-Orange Drink 
profitable promotion program. 
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NEW 


Story of Milk 


Beginning in January, in leading 
national consumer magazines... the 
“New Story of Milk,” being written 
by American dairymen everywhere. 


, a regular monthly report of 
modern dairy service in action. 


. interesting photographs of inter- 
esting people, places and events 
that give the commonplace con- 
sumption of milk an uncommon 
importance! 








Take your pick of these 2 outstanding waxes 


for the TJAIRY INDUSTRY... 


€q) GULF REFINED WAX 


for those Pure-Pak operators who 
prefer a wax without additives. 


GULF DAIRY WAX 


containing a microcrystalline wax ad- 
ditive for those who prefer a pre- 
blended wax. 


Both grades are available in 
55-pound cartons and 2000-pound 
pallets. 


GULF Gulf Oil Corporation - Gulf Refining Company 


Gulf Building - Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
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CONSUMER 
DEMAND! 


Recently in the Mid-West, another top-flight 
dairy switched to Dari-Rich—after 22 years 
with another chocolate flavor. IN LESS THAN 
30 DAYS . . . chocolate sales were TWICE 
WHAT THEY HAD BEEN—up exactly 100%. 


This fast . . . high sales gain is old stuff to 
Bowey’s. Perhaps we should keep our eye, and 
yours, on the really big reason why Dari-Rich 
is “America’s Favorite’’ Dairy Chocolate. That 
is: the customer likes it better. 


Is INC. 


679 Orleans Street, Chicago 10, Illinois 
771 Bedford Avenue, Brooklyn 5, New York 
4368 District Boulevard, Los Angeles 58, California 











ALL PURPOSE “W*® 


For soft or moderately 
soft water supply 
(water hardness up 


to 10 grains) 


These are 3 multi-purpose dairy detergents among the complete line of chemically engi- 
neered DIAMOND cleaners, bottle washing compounds, CIP cleaners .and sanitizers. 
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50% cut in cleaning costs! Diamonp technical repre- 
sentative made a cleaning analysis for a large dairy. He 
submitted a complete cleaning program. The plant tested 
his suggestions for 60 days. Now this plant—and many 


More cleaning power p 


unce! 


HI-SPEED ® 


For medium hard water 
supply (water hardness 
10 to 20 grains) 





others—are using D1Amonp-engineered cleaning programs 
and Diamonp cleaners. They maintain quality control 
standards more easily, save time and money. So can you! 
Telephone your nearby Diamonp distributor today. 


More ounces per dollar! 


DREADNAUGHT® 


For hard water supply 
(water hardness over 
20 grains) 
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These distributors supply 
Diamond Dairy Cleaners 
and Diamond Technical 
Service : 


Cherry-Burrell Corp. 
Meyer-Blanke Co. 

The Hurley Co. 

Miller Machinery & Supply Co. 
Monroe Food Machinery, Inc. 


John Pico Machinery & Supplies Co. 
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THIS VISITOR 
HELPED ONE DAIRY 
SLICE CLEANING COSTS 








IN HALF! 


He’s a D1Amonp technical representative—a dairy detergent 


expert. He knows there’s no substitute for a genuine, on-the- 


job test when you’re looking for the most cleaning results 


per dollar. 

Why don’t you call in one of these men? He’ll look over 
your equipment, sample the water, analyze your cleaning 
problems. 

Then he’ll prepare a recommendation, in booklet form, 
for your plant. You'll find complete descriptions of the 
products he suggests you use. You'll find detailed instructions 
on cleaning procedures for each department and each piece of 
equipment—plus data on amounts of material to use each 
day. The Diamonp technical representative will also estimate 
costs and consumption for the products he recommends. 

Try this custom-made program for 60 days. Check your 
cleaning results, your costs, your crews’ opinions. We'll bet 
you reorder D1AMonD cleaners. DIAMOND ALKALI COMPANY, 
300 Union Commerce Building, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 
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- Chemicals 
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Here's a package that looks as good as 
the butter inside tastes! And that’s say- 
ing a lot—for the translucent wrap, 
coated with wax fortified with BAKELITE 
Brand Polyethylene Resins, assures 
dairy-to-table freshness and flavor. 
Adding these resins to wax produces 
coatings that lock in moisture—prevent- 
ing butter shrinkage . . . lock out con- 
taminating food flavors and odors in 


Vinyl, Polyethylene, Polystyrene, Phenolic, and Epoxy Resins for Packaging 


es 


fara] 


storage. They enhance color and print- 
ing through higher gloss. The wrap has 
greater scuff and blocking resistance ... 
withstands cracking at low tempera- 
tures. 

Putting more sell in butter wraps is 
just a small sampling of what BAKELITE 
Polyethylene has to offer dairy packag- 
ing. For the full story see your packag- 
ing supplier, or write Dept. BG-8. 








Butter wraps made by 
Rap-in-Wax Paper Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








BRAND 


Polyethylene Resins 


BAKELITE COMPANY, A Division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation ([q@ 30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
The term Baxe.tre and the Trefoil Symbol are registered trade-marks of UCC 
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AMERICAN DAIRY ASSOCIATION 


nlgn bons FOR JANUARY 



























New Party-Pancake Promotion Features 


FLAVORED MILK! 


It’s BIG! With this January 24th color 
spread in LOOK, American Dairy As- 
sociation persuades 4 million readers 
to try flavored pancakes made with 
flavored milk! Momentum builds up 
as DISNEYLAND shows to 100 million 
TV viewers on January 11 and 25! 
Aunt Jemima joins in on TV with 
OZZIE AND HARRIET, January 20. 

In non-TV areas, BOB HOPE beams 
his radio message (January 15, 22, 
29) to 35 key markets. 

Aunt Jemima features Flavored 
Milk Party Pancakes in two colorful 
pages in January 23 LIFE... and an- 
other two-page spread in February’s 
LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL reaching 58 
million readers. Get in the act. 





New Idea! FLAVORED PANCAKES made 
with your favorite FLAVORED MILK! 
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HOT BUTTERED TOAST EVAPORATED MILK makes up into luscious recipes in Janu- 
will melt 5 million appetites ary’s BETTER HOMES & GARDENS special 4-page section. Four 
in this LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL million readers will be tempted to create such delicacies as lime 
January page. DISNEYLAND’S and pineapple Bavarian and crab meat casserole using EVAPORATED 
viewers get the story (Jan- MILK. The push continues on DISNEYLAND (January 11, 18); LONE 
uary 4 and 25)...LONE RANGER (January 5, 19); BOB HOPE (January 1, 8, 15). 


RANGER’S fans get the mes- 
sage (January 5 and 12). 
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SELLING MORE DAIRY FOODS TO MORE AMERICANS 
AMERICAN DAIRY ASSOCIATION 6 


20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 64, Illinois SN 
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Theres a Model for every size dairy! 
SANITARY PIPE 


Ask your jobber or send for bulletin. 
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EANING EQUIPMENT 


It’s easy to maintain complete sanitation in your 
pipes, fittings and parts with this modern special- 
ly designed equipment. Girton, the nation’s lead- 
ing maker of this specialized equipment, has a 
model that is just right for your dairy. 





Reasons aplenty for everyone to drink this Milk! 


It’s fortified with DANDA, General Mills 
Vitamin A and D Concentrate 


Grandma will find skim milk easily digestible. 
Vitamins in DANDA concentrate promote health 
in old age, help prevent weakening of bones and 
hasten healing of fractures. 

Father will like DANDA-fortified skim milk . . . 
it’s non-fattening, aids night vision and helps pre- 
vent infection. 

Mother should drink skim milk with DANDA 
added because it is an aid to general health— 
especially during pregnancy or nursing. Vitamin D 
helps convert the calcium and phosphorus in milk 
to strong bones and teeth. She’ll like its open- 
and-serve convenience, too—nothing to mix or 
add. 

Junior needs DANDA-enriched skim milk be- 
cause it helps promote growth and is a factor in 


good tooth formation. It helps prevent colds and 
sinus troubles, too. Vitamin D, the ‘“‘sunshine’’ 
vitamin, wards off rickets, helps strengthen bones. 

Dairies: Write in for Vitamin A and D skim 
milk promotion kit. Folders, bottle collars, news- 
paper ads, etc., will help you prepare your own 
advertising campaign or supplement your present 
program. Develop plus business by promoting 
your Vitamin A and D Skim Milk. 

Samples and prices of DANDA (Vitamin A and 
D), ARPI Vitamin D, and Vitamin-Mineral con- 
centrates are available on request, no obligation. 

Suppliers of a complete line of Vitamin Concentrates. 


General Mills 


Special Commodities Division 
MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 
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Duraglas Beaded Tumbiers— Excellent Libbey Safedge Tumblers— Use the pres- 
premium promotion packages. Beaded edge tige of thin-blown Libbey glossware to mer- 
holds cover, gives smooth finish. chandise your dairy products. 











the versatile package 
Duraglas Refrigerator Jars—The house- 
ife's f ite—re-used f tori th 
eee 2 cee. for your dairy products 


Tuese dairy packages are designed to do specific 
marketing jobs for you: tumblers and refrigerator 
jars offer unlimited promotional opportunities. Their 
re-use features make them extremely popular with 
housewives. No-deposit jars and returnable jars meet 
specific delivery needs economically. Handi-Square 
milk bottles are a practical solution to your milk 
packaging problem—They're economical, give 

absolute flavor protection, won't leak, 

provide product visibility. 


Duraglas Returnable Jars — Perfect for home 
delivery where container return is no problem. 
Tough, they give maximum trippage. 


Duraglas No-Deposit Jars—ideal for store Duraglas Handi-Square Bottles — Famous 
trade where deposits cannot be assessed. Use for quality; visibility; ease of handling. Avail- 
with your present plant equipment. able in all standard sizes and finishes. 


DAIRY CONTAINERS Owens-I.LuinotIs 


AN (1) PRODUCT GENERAL OFFICES + TOLEDO 1, OHIO 
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and NOW 
there are EIGHT! 







KALAMAZOO 


MINNEAPOLIS 


PHILADELPHIA 


Pe § gy 





KANSAS CITY 





Keeping pace with the tremendous growth in the 

national consumption of milk, International Paper Company now 
has Single Service Pure-Pak plants in eight locations 

throughout the country, strategically located. These locations 
have been selected from the standpoint of giving the 

ultimate in service and providing a close control of inventory 
levels at the dairies. 

All of the International Pure-Pak milk containers are produced 
under the strictest control all the way from the tree in the forest 


through the mills and converting plants to the finished product. 


di | Unternational Dp, 


EDET -n00- 


SINGLE SERVICE Diviston 


220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, WN. Y. 
pours like a pitcher 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


November 1, 1955 
Dr. W. S. Rosenberger and 
Dr. V. H. Nielsen 
c/o American Milk Review 
Gentlemen: 
We were very interested in your article on page 46, of 
the last issue (October 1955) of The American Milk 
Review. We have a situation which parallels the one in 
the article in some respects. 


The sewage from our plant is now going into the Vil- 
lage sewerage system here. Our Village at present has a 
population of around 2,500. 


We are wondering what an equable charge per year by 
the Village to us would be to take care of our sewage. 
Our waste averages from 25,000 gallons per day to 60,000 
gallons per day having a 5-day B.O.D. of 500 — 600 ppm. 
We would appreciate very much having your answer to 
this question. 
New York. 

This letter has been forwarded to Dr. Rosenberger 
and Dr. Nielsen. The reference is to a discussion of sew- 
erage charges assessed dairies for waste disposal that 
appeared in the monthly column, Plant Clinic. In their 
discussion Dr. Rosenberger and Dr. Nielsen wrote, “The 
most satisfactory estimate of the contribution from the 
creamery to the sewage disposal problem in your town 
would have been a measure of the volume and strength 
of the waste.”—(Ed.) 


November 4, 1955. 
Mr. Norman Myrick 

c/o American Milk Review 

92 Warren Street 

New York, N. Y. 


Dear Mr. Myrick, 


Up until two years ago, I owned a dairy in New Jersey. 
For many years I owned all my retail routes and em- 
ployed the drivers. Later, I sold the routes to the individ- 
ual drivers and the driver then became my Sub-Dealer, 
licensed by the Office of Milk Industry for the State of 
New Jersey. 


Very recently I had a communication from the New Jersey 
Division of Employment Security seeking to levy a defi- 
ciency assessment for unemployment taxes from the day 
I sold these routes to the former drivers, until the date | 
sold my dairy plant. 


I subscribe to your magazine in which your column, “On 
the Legal Side” appears by Mr. Albert W. Gray. I wonder 
if he could locate any legal decision pertinent in a simi- 
lar case. 
Any help would be greatly appreciated? 
Texas. 

This letter, along with others that have come in from 

time to time, concerning legal matters, has been referred 
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“THE STANDARD OF QUALITY" 


BAKER'S 


MULTI-GRID * MULTI-PRES 
Paper Container Cases 





TRIED AND TRUE . . . BAKER’S Multi-Pres and Multi-Grid Paper Con- 

tainer Cases. Rugged construction, smooth as silk finish; the ideal 

combination for maximum protection for YOUR paper container! 
Multi-Grid for greatest sanitation 
Multi-Pres for most rigid support 


BAKER BOX CO. 


161 Union St. — Worcester, Mass. 
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AMERICA’S MOST COMPLETE LINE OF 


‘Spb Fitted 


anne CLEANERS 






For Hard Water 
KLENZADE HC-55 


Specially compounded with a synergist 
which accelerates detergency and elim- 
inates water hardness cleaning troubles. 
Rinses clear and clean; leaves no spots 
or streaks. Prevents waterstone and scum 
build-up. Heavily fortified with top-ef- 
ficiency multipurpose polyphosphates and 
superior wetting agents. Klenzade HC-55 
will definitely save. cleaning time and 
material — the positive answer to your hard water problems. HC-55 
+». @ star item in our famous line of “‘job-fitted’’ alkaline cleaners. 


Suapeer Wet K.ENZADE HC-7 


FOR YOUR TOUGHEST CLEANING JOBS 


Somewhere, in every plant, there's a real tough cleaning job that 
wastes time and materials . . . and won't respond to ordinary 
cleaners. Klenzade Super Wet HC-7 is designed expressly for this 
purpose. Removes heavy soil and high fat concentrations, suspends 
and sequesters hard water minerals. Super Wet is an outstanding 
achievement in “‘balanced" detergency . . . a super 3-power attack 
on soil with polyphosphates, alkalis, and wetting agents. Another 


star in our famous “‘job-fitted"’ alkaline cleaner line. 


“FIRST IN CLEANING CHEMICALS" 


) KLENZADE PRODUCTS, INC. 


BELOIT WISCONSIN 
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» Mr. Gray, the American Milk Review's authority and 
writer on legal matters. An answer will be published in 
the January issue of “American Milk Review.” 


November 1, 1955. 
Mr. Norman Myrick 
c/o American Milk Review 
92 Warren Street 
New York 7, N. Y. 
Dear Mr. Myrick: 


I am very much interested in the report of the Consumer's 
Union to which you refer in your article, “Public Rela- 
tions Begins At Home,” 
Milk Review.” 


in the October issue of “American 


If you can furnish me with a copy or, if not, refer me to 
the source, I will appreciate your courtesy very much. 


Ohio. 


The Consumer's Union report referred to in this let- 
ter appeared in the August 1955 issue of that organiza- 
tion’s publication. In substance the report gave the back 
of its hand to milk price regulation. It argued that only 
through competition would the price of milk be properly 
established. It also had some pretty startling accusations. 
One of them was that large milk companies are opposed 
to increased Class I sales because that would reduce the 
amount and increase the price of Class II milk. Class II 
milk, it was alleged, is the milk that returns milk plants 
their largest profits. 








STEVENS HOLSTEIN SCHOLARSHIPS 
AT CORNELL 

Cornell University’s committee on scholarships has 
just announced the awarding of the Ward W. Stevens 
Holstein Scholarship for 1955-56 to Philip Gravink, 
Clymer, and Ralph Winsor, Harpursville, New York. The 
annual $500 award will be divided between the two 
students, both entering their junior year in Dairy Hus- 
bandry at Cornell. 

Gravink is the son of Mr. and Mrs. William Gravink, 
Clymer, New York, Holstein dairyman. He was brought 
up on the farm and was active in FFA work in high 
school. He was a sophomore member of Cornell’s highly 
touted varsity crew last year, and is a candidate this 
year for the dairy judging team. He belongs to Alpha 
Gamma Rho fraternity. Upon graduation Gravink plans 
to return to the home farm. 


Winsor was also born and raised on the farm, a family 
operation with 50 head of registered Holsteins. At present 
he owns 15 head of his own, all descended from one 
animal raised as a 4-H project when he was 7 years old. 
In high school his herd had a production average of 
12,000 Ibs. milk and 425 lbs. fat. He has shown his own 
cattle at the local fair and had the female champion for 
three successive years. In 1952 Winsor received the 
Holstein-Friesian Empire Farmer award in FFA, and he 
also is a candidate for the dairy judging team this fall. 
Winsor is preparing to teach vocational agriculture in 
high school after his graduation. 


Both boys are in the upper 25% of their class 
scholastically. 
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The Lynch Model T and K 


Butter and oleomargarine are molded, 
wrapped and cartoned automatically on the Lynch 
Model T & K. Greater production speed and accurately 
controlled weights are maintained throughout the 
operation, resulting in higher packaging profits. 
For neater, more attractive sales-making packages, 
investigate the advantages of the Lynch Model T & K. 


Write to Dept. AMR for descriptive folder. 


ANDERSON, INDIANA 


Branches—New York @ Toledo @ Chicago @ San Francisco 
Los Angeles @ Atlanta @ Dallas @ Toronto 
Export Dept.: 13 East 40th St., New York 16, N. Y. PACKAGING MACHINES 
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FARM 
PICK-UP \uTH 
TRUCK 
TANKS 














reasons why... 


LOWEST CENTER OF GRAVITY In 
means easier, faster handling of load. 


MANY DESIRABLE EXTRAS IN- 
CLUDED AS STANDARD EQUIP- 
MENT. WALKER Bulk Pick Up Truck 
Tanks are priced complete and include 
Cord Reel ... Back-Up Lights . .. Dome 
Light . . . Undercoating . . . All Direc- 
tional Lighting (including truck chassis) 
... Full Skirting and Mounting On Your 
Chassis. 


ROOMY TWO COMPARTMENT 
CABINET ... Imitated but not equalled. 
Easy accessibility to all parts. Complete 
visibility in cabinets at correct working 
height . . . finest workmanship. 


RUGGED AND STRONG...WALKER 
Tanks have actually been subject to 35 Ib. 
Hydrostatic Internal Pressure. Recogniz- 
ing that an extra degree of ruggedness 
must be built into farm bulk pick up tanks. 
WALKER designs and produces its own 
one piece pressed heads and employs 
heavier gauge materials. 


USER PERFORMANCE ... one out of 
every four bulk routes is served by a 
WALKER tanker. 





Write for free descriptive literature. 
STAINLESS EQUIPMENT CO0., New Lisbon, Wisconsin 
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Guide “/o Good Reading 


COMING NEXT 
MONTH 





People, Milk, and Changing Times Page 28 


C. R. Brock, newly elected president of the Milk Industry Foundation, 
has been singularly successful in making human relations a practical working 
part of his business activity. As the tremendous forces of population growth, 
economic prosperity, mass communication, and mass transportation accelerate 
the rate of social change the human phase of the milk business becomes 
increasingly important. In a personal interview with the editor of the 
American Milk Review Mr. Brock discussed the relationship between people, 


milk, and change. 


Number of Dairy Tech Grads Declines Page 37 


The Milk Industry Foundation has taken cognizance of a situation that 
could become critical to the industry. The situation is the alarming decline 
in the number of college students majoring in dairy technological courses. 
Not noticeable now, this development could be a serious blow later on to an 
ever-expanding industry when present leaders die, retire or leave their posts 
for other reasons. Where will their successors come from? To find out what 


MIF has done and is doing about it, turn to page 37. 


First Electronic Brain In Dairy Industry Page 38 


H.*P. Hood & Sons has notched a “first” in the milk business by installing 
an electronic “brain” in its accounting department. The apparatus com- 
putes a 5,000-man payroll in three and a half hours. It can be put to other 
uses, too, in any situation requiring the processing of voluminous mathematical 
data. Editor Norman Myrick examined the “brain” in operation at Hood’s 
Charlestown, Mass., headquarters. His first-hand report on the machine and 


his estimate of its significance to the industry begin on page 38. 


Milk, A Vehicle For Antibodies? 
William E. Petersen, Ph. D., 


scientists at the University of Minnesota announce, after ten years of work 


Page 42 


and Berry Campbell, Ph. D., research 


in the laboratory, that the cow’s udder is a great antibody factory, potentially 
helpful to man in his struggle against disease. The announcement stirs hopes 
in some quarters that this development will be the primer needed to send 
milk sales soaring. In other quarters, including this one, it arouses some 
misgivings. For the story of the announcement see page 42. For American 


Milk Review's position on the matter, see page 43. 


Three Ways To Stimulate Sales Page 46 


Different angles of sales promotion are discussed in the three articles in 


this month’s “Sales Curves” section. One deals with the importance of the 
driver-salesman in the sales picture. Another relates the value of a cooking 
school in the promotion of sour cream. The third tells of a small dealer who 


used premiums successfully to promote chocolate milk. 
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WHAT THE CIO-AF of L 
MERGER MEANS 
Described as the most significant 
event in the history of modem 
labor, the merger of the Congress 
of Industrial Organization and the 
American Federation of Labor, con- 
summated on December 12, will 
have far reaching effects. In our 
January issue we will present a 
series of questions and answers on 
the subject prepared exclusively for 
us by Paul Potter, widely known 
authority on labor relations in the 
dairy industry. 
8 
RIDING THE POOL 
Dr. C. W. Pierce, Pennsylvania 
State University economist who 
knows federal orders a lot better 
than the next man, makes some 
pretty practical observations on 
federal orders. Among other things 
Dr. Pierce suggests a method of 
measuring the amount of surplus 
for which a given market should 
be responsible. This is a_ real 
stimulating piece. It will be pub- 
lished in January. 
ae 
POLYETHYLENE LINERS 
The use of polyethylene bags for 
lining dairy products containers 
can make a multi-service container 
out of what was a single service 
container. Used effectively for cot- 
tage cheese, cream cheese, baker's 
cheese, etc., the liners can effec- 
tively reduce costs. In 40 quart 
milk cans used for expensive ma- 
terial such as ice cream mix the 
liners have also been used with 
excellent effect. The result of ex- 
tensive experimental work with 
these liners will be told by Dr. 
Robert F. Holland of Cornell in 
our January issue. 


Season’s Greetings! \% 
+ From All of Us At 4 
AMERICAN MILK REVIEW §& 
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You Get ALL of these Features in Your 


Hackney Refrigerator Bodies 
as Standard Equipment 





1 Steel posts. 


2 Steel corner post—rolled to contour. 


3 Steel door jamb. 

4 Steel door framing. 

5 Steel door header. 

6 Galvanized steel lining panels. 
Glasswool roof insulation 5 inches 
thick. 

8 Steel roof bow. 

9 Wood ceiling support. 

10 Steel roof rail. 


11 Low density self-supporting Fiber- 
glas insulation 4 inches thick. 
Vapor barrier sprayed on _ inside 
surface of body panels. 


12 Wood breaker strips. 


13 Marker-clearance lights to ICC or 
State requirements. 


14 Chrome plated slam type locks, 
De Luxe “C” Series. Cadmium 
plated 3 point lock on Metropolitan 
“HR” & “LR” Series. 

















15 Chrome plated hinges De Luxe “C”’ 
Series. Cadmium plated hinges on 
Metropolitan “HR” & “LR” Series. 


16 Rubber door stops. 


17 Stainless steel scuff plates under 
doors. 


Recessed side step on De Luxe “C” 
Series. 
Reflectors to ICC or State require- 
ments. 

20 Recessed stop lights. 

21 Recessed class A type | turn signals. 

22 Tail light. 

23 Alley steel angle bumper. 

24 Safety tread step. 
Recessed rear step on De Luxe “C” 
Series. 

26 Spring steel side bumpers on De 
Luxe “C” Series. Built-in rub-rail 


on Metropolitan “HR” and “LR” 
Series. 


Hackney Bros. Body Co. 
Wilson, N. C. 


Phone 7-0105 


Look inside a Hackney Refrig- 
erator Body. You'll see why Hack- 
ney Bodies last so long . . . why 
they hold refrigeration even over 
the long, slow routes. In the photo 
are shown just some of the features 
which make Hackney Bodies, bet- 
ter bodies . . . better buys. 


With over a hundred years of 
know-how behind its bodies, Hack- 
ney has learned how to build re- 
frigerator bodies to meet your needs. 
Instead of making your normal 
needs EXTRAS, Hackney auto- 
matically includes them as stand- 
ard equipment. 

We'll be happy to give you com- 
plete information and the economi- 
cal price. Just phone, wire, or 
write. 








December. 


1955 
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Many Opportunities 
in Milk Industry 
Says Prominent 
Dairy Figure 


Denver Records 60 
Per Cent Milk Sales 
Increase in 

Seven Years 
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The dairy business is big business. 

It is a widespread, universal industry. 
{t is an essential business. 

It affords steady employment. 


Opportunities for young, trained men are 
excellent. 


The foregoing are conclusions appearing in 
"The Dairy Industry," a monograph by H. F. JudkKins, 
recently published by the Bellman Publishing Company 
of Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


While one might quarrel with some of the con- 
clusions in the monograph, any opinion of Mr. Judkins 
about the milk business is worthy of profound con- 
Sideration. He has spent his whole adult life in the 
field since his graduation from the University of New 
Hampshire in19ll. A long-time president of Sealtest, 
Inc., and a vice-president of National Dairy Products 
Corporation, Mr. Judkins retired in March, 1955. He 
became secretary-treasurer of the American Dairy Sci- 
ence Association July 1, 1955. 


Mr. JudKins might get an argument in some quar- 
ters about the steadiness of employment and the excel- 
lence of opportunities for young, trained men in the 
processing and distributing end of the business. 


His monograph covers the scope of the dairy 
industry, history and development of the dairy indus- 
try, major job opportunities in the dairy industry, 
qualifications for a successful career in the dairy 
industry, remuneration and chance for advancement, 
advantages and disadvantages of the dairy industry as 
a life career and the outlook for the future. 


Written with lucidity and the knowledge gained 
during 44 years in the field, the pamphlet should be 
especially meaningful to the boy, or the parents of 
the boy, who seriously contemplates a career in the 
milk business. 


The spectacularly steady rise of milk sales in 
Denver since 1948 has reached such proportions that 
today, just seven years later, the Denver dealers and 
processors enjoy a 60 per cent increase. 


Reporting on the development in detail, George 
Kall, president of the Denver Dairy Council (and Dis- 
trict Manager, Beatrice Foods Co., Denver) said: 
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Opponents Win Stop 
Order of Alabama 


Milk Import 
Curb Law 


December. 1955 


"Without exception, sales of fluid milk in Denver have 
been greater each month since January 1948 than in the 
same month of the previous year. Rates of population 
increase have been much slower than these increases 
in milk sales. 


"In 74% years the home delivery price has in- 
creased from 20c per quart to 24c; and from 19c per 
quart (or two for 37c) to 23c per quart (or two for 45c) 
in the stores now. During this same time, the Class I 
price has risen from $1.41 per pound of butterfat in 
January 1948 to the present price of $1.66. 


"This steady increase in fluid milk sales," 
Kall said, "shows conclusively the value of the edu- 
cational and advertising program of the entire local 
dairy industry working together to promote a greater 
consumption of dairy foods." 





FLUID MILK SALES RECORDED IN BUTTERFAT POUNDS FOR DENVER ——— 


1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
January 330939 358617 411778 427458 463677 506877 07563 
February 322488 380225 383948 441706 458816 471173 
March 351661 429320 431440 470605 193076 923104 
April 349305 404697 405832 456050 480048 198761 
May 25 417822 416640 468695 7 
June 13 395265 402633 435916 460555 488154 
July 79 408525 414964 477773 493421 932621 
August 354342 397499 421440 437435 492679 493854 522394 
*September 350981 385893 412381 429761 489285 497960 5 3 
October 363365 404514 424976 456506 491118 539507 60228 
November 355056 404202 413915 446723 477148 492462 550087 
December 361705 405960 410712 443252 489820 513277 556164 









t 
v 
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A temporary injunction to halt enforcement 
of Alabama's new law empowering State Agriculture 
Commissioner A. W. Todd to control milk imports from 
other states was granted by Montgomery Circuit Court 
Judge Walter B. Jones. 


He acted on a petition by Birmingham area milk 
distributors, whose attorneys also sought a declara- 
tory judgment to knock out the 1955 legislative act 
as unconstitutional. 


The petition was filed on behalf of Southern 
Dairies, Perry Creamery Co., White Dairy, Inc., Fore- 
most Dairies, Inc., all of Birmingham, and Gadsden 
Dairies, Inc., of Gadsden. 


The milk firms claimed they would suffer 
"clear, imminent and irreparable" damage from opera- 
tion of the new law unless the courts blocked it. They 
argued the law is unconstitutional because it would 
deprive them of their rights under the federal con- 
stitution and federal laws. 


Intended to curb milk imports from neighbor- 
ing states, the new law and the rules and regulations 
adopted under it gave Todd broad powers to grant or 
deny permits to out-of-state dairymen to sell milk 
in Alabama. 
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Federal Order 
Imminent in Texas 
Panhandle 


Ask Ohio Ruling 
on Milk Sale 
Reciprocity Issue 


26 


Producers will have the opportunity to accept 
or reject a Federal milk marketing order in the Pan- 
handle region of Texas. Two-thirds of the producers 
voting in the referendum must approve the order before 
it can be put into effect. 


The referendum will be conducted by A. T. 
Radigan, Referendum Agent of the Department, on a 
date to be announced later. 


Department officials said today that the 
order is designed to stabilize marketing conditions 
in the area and help assure consumers an adequate 
supply of milk. 


The marketing area covered by the order would 
include 20 contiguous counties in northwest Texas: 
Armstrong, Briscoe, Carson, Dallam, Deaf Smith, Don- 
ley, Gray, Hall, Hansford, Hartley, Hemphill, Hutch- 
inson, Moore, Oldham, Ochiltree, Potter, Randall, 
Roberts, Sherman, and Wheeler. The population of 
these counties is approximately 250,000. Amarillo is 
the largest city in the area. 


Handlers who operate plants which dispose of 
15 per cent or more of their receipts of Grade A milk at 
either wholesale or retail in the marketing area 
would be subject to the full regulation of the order. 
Handlers selling less than the 15 per cent would be 
subject only to partial regulation. 


Milk would be classified according to the use 
made of it. Class I milk would include fluid milk, 
and, in general, milk which goes into products that 
must be made from Grade A milk. Class II milk would be 
that used in manufactured dairy products. 


A request to determine whether reciprocity 
agreements can be worked out between Ohio cities con- 
cerning milk and milk products was submitted to the 
Columbus city attorney's office by City Health Com- 
missioner Ollie Goodloe, who said the Columbus Board 
of Health has been considering since last June a 
revision of its milk inspection regulations. 


Goodloe said it was coincidental that the 
Kroger Co. of Cincinnati recently asked permission to 
sell milk products in Columbus. Action on that re- 
quest was deferred pending a ruling on the recip- 
rocity question. 


Pointing out that no Columbus products are 
for sale in Cincinnati, Goodloe said he understood 
requests to sell meat and milk products had been 
turned down there. 


He said his board was worried that other 
cities may sell products in Columbus "during flush 
periods," driving Columbus milk producers out of busi- 
ness, with the result that during scarce periods 
Columbus customers would be without a source of supply. 
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THE HAYNES MFG. CO. 


709 Woodland Avenue 


“PROFIT BUILDERS” 


Cleveland 15, Ohio 











Haynes | 
No. 5 | 
CAN CART 


HANDLES | 
10 GALLON | 
MILK CANS 
WITH EASE 


Equipped with ball-bearing wheels 
with replaceable cushion rubber tires. 
Lightweight — only 12 Ibs. 


HAgNeS 


"CARRY- 
BASKET" 


PROMOTES 
SALES 








Carry-Baskets make bottle carrying 
easy. Seven Stock Sizes. 


Haynes 
RUBBER 


COVERED 
WRENCH 


Neoprene coated to prevent denting, 
nicking, scratching and marring of val- 
uable equipment. 











Haynes 
/ "ROLL- 
ie] EASY" 
| . B TABLE 


® CART | 


Sturdily built in either all stainless 
steel or cadmium plated finish steel. 
Mounted on Roll-Easy Casters. 





Haynes | 
SNAP- 
HANDLES 


FOR GALLONS 


Available for most every size and 
make of Gallon Jug. A stainless steel 
spring locking clip positively secures 
handle to neck of jug. 


Haynes 
"SNAP-TITE" 
GASKET 


The perfect form-fit sanitary fitting 








gasket. Eliminates leaks and air. Made 


of Neoprene. Reuseable — long life. 


Haynes 
“CUSHION 
SEAL" 


Fiat NEOPRENE 





GASKET 


A low cost, sanitary fitting gasket 
that replaces the paper gasket. 





HaAYNeS 
“ROLL- 
EASY" 
CASTER 





World Famous — designed and built 
to meet the exacting conditions of 
Dairy and Food Plant service. 





| 





Haynes 
SNAP- | 
HANDLES 


FOR HALF 
GALLONS 





Bottles are easy- 
to-carry with Snap- 
Handles. Snaps on 
a and off easily. Sturdy 
and attractive, 











HaAYnNeS 


"SPRAY" 
SANITARY 
LUBRICANT 








The only approved sanitary method | 
of applying a U.S.P. Lubricant to Dairy 
and Food Processing Equipment. 





HAGNES 


SLIP" 


CHAIN 
LUBRICANT 








Amazing low cost lubricant for con- 
veyor chains. Prevents chain wear and | 
troubles. 








HAYnNeS 


“ROLL-EASY" | 
CASE DOLLY 


Carries heavy loads with perfect ease 
Available in 6 standard 
as well as special sizes. 


and safety, 


WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS WHICH ARE AVAILABLE ON EACH ITEM 


December. 1955 
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As president of the Milk Industry Foundation, Ray Brock’s views 
of the industry and the actions he takes will help shape its 


future. 


Here’s a close-up look at a man who, in the next 


year, will have something to do with how your business fares. 


People, Milk and Changing Times 


Additional class- 
rooms needed to pro- 


vide adequate edu- 





cational facilities in 
the United States 
were fixed at more 
than 200,000 by the 
White 


ference on Education. 


nee ee 
House Con- 
Few statistics 
demonstrate so effectively the enor- 
mous impact of the social, political, 
and economic upheavals that have 


taken place during the past fou 
decades. 
The fact of change is not a new 


experience for the world. Indeed the 
history of mankind has been a _ pro- 
gression from the simple to the com- 
plex, a series of changes. But although 
change itself is not new, the rate and 
the scope of change are new. Archeol- 
ogists report that it took primitive man 
thousands of years to make the sim- 
ple change from tools made of rough 
stone to tools made of polished stone. 
Each succeeding era has progressed 
at an accelerated rate. 

To the dairy industry, possibly more 
than to other industries, the accelerat- 
ing speed of change has meant a con- 
This has 
been particularly true in the fluid milk 
industry where a close and sensitive 


stant need for adjustment. 


relationship with the public made the 
industry extremely responsive to alter- 
ations in the pattern of living. A 
change in buying habits, a shift in 
population, a variation in the level of 
income, have each been reflected, al- 
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By NORMAN MYRICK 


most immediately, in the milk busi 


ness. 


Despite the fluid milk industry's 
immediate relationship to people, the 
relationship has never been clearly 
understood or its significance fully 
appreciated. For 75 years milk has 
been the subject of exquisitely metic- 
ulous examination in a multitude of 
laboratories. An elaborate, if some- 
what sprawling, body of literature on 
the physical and chemical properties 
of milk has been created. Our dairy 
schools have turned out hundreds of 
able dairy About the 
physical nature of milk the industry 
knows a great deal. About the infi- 
nitely more complex nature of its huge 


technologists. 


body of consumers the industry knows 
little. 


Look at the record. 


very 
The first real 
was begun scarcely 
two years ago by the American Dairy 


consumer study 


Association, a producer organization. 
United States 
only one recognized authority on labor 
relations in the dairy industry. Last 
year there were more than 250 gradu- 


There is in the entire 


ates from our dairy schools while not 
a single institution graduated a single 
student trained in human relations as 
it applies to the dairy industry. It has 
been only a matter of months since 
the Milk Industry 
barked on its laudable new public 
relations program. 


Foundation em- 


The most imposing, the most press- 
ing problems that confront the fluid 
milk industry are not plant or produc- 


tion problems. To be sure every plant 
has its processing troubles now and 
then but these troubles are individual, 
local troubles that are without excep- 
tion quickly solved. The big questions 
revolve around such things as surplus 
milk which is a problem in producer 
relations; around price wars which are 
a problem in competitor and custome: 
relations; around incentives which are 
a problem in human and labor rela- 
tions; around legislative control which 
is a problem in political relations; 
around expanding markets and _shift- 
ing centers of population and chang- 
ing tastes which are problems relating 
to people. 

The peculiar thing about human 
their univer- 
Milk control regulations effect 
all distributors in the areas where they 
market- 
wide problems. Uneconomic competi- 


relations is the fact of 
sality. 
apply. Labor contracts are 
tive practices on the part of a few 


dealers have thrown entire markets 


into turmoil. 


The market-wide and industry-wide 
nature of so many of the problems 
involving people and milk requires a 
market-wide and an industry-wide ap- 
The 


been the most effective instrument yet 


proach. trade association has 
devised to provide this approach. 


There have been many _ instances 
where trade associations have had out- 
standing success in dealing with the 
difficult problems that 


people present. In 


change and 
every such case 


there always has been either an out- 
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This is the basket. 


floor to another. It is not elaborate. 


it does a job. 


standing man running the association 
or an outstanding individual or group 
of individuals within the industry who 
furnished the vision and leadership 
the problem demanded. 


The condition did not come about 
by accident. Active and influential in 
the Connecticut industry have been a 
able 


found in common eftort and common 


group of extremely men who 
discussion a way of business commu- 
nity life. Fundamental in building this 
relationship has been the idea of “talk- 
ing out” a problem. For years men 
in the Connecticut industry have been 
meeting at what was called the “Con- 
ference Board.” There they discussed 
mutual problems in agreed upon areas. 
But inevitably, once the talking 
started, other avenues opened up. 
One of the men responsible for the 
establishment of the Conference Board 
was C. Raymond Brock, past presi- 
dent of the Connecticut Milk Dealers 
and October 27, 
president of the Milk Industry Foun- 
dation. 


Mr. Brock is president of The 
Brock-Hall Dairy Company in New 
Haven. 


Association, since 


As the head of a sound fluid 
milk business the way in which he 
has made human relations an im- 
portant part of practical plant policy 
is a provocative lesson for the rest of 
the industry. As the chief officer in 
the nation’s first fluid milk trade asso- 
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It is used to transfer samples from one 
It is not pretentious but 
It is an idea that grew to reality because an 
atmosphere conducive to the development of ideas was created. 


ciation his philosophy will be instru- 
mental in determining the course that 
the industry will pursue. 

When we called upon Mr. Brock a 
few weeks ago, four apparently dis- 
connected aspects of the Brock-Hall 
plant impressed themselves upon us. 
These things have increased in stature 
and significance as we have pondered 
the question of change and the milk 
industry and people. 

The first impression was a prom- 
inent, dignified legend on the front of 
an attractive building. The legend 
said, “Brock-Hall Consumer Research 
Center.” 

The second impression came from 
the outside appearance of the plant. 
It looked so much less like a plant 
and so much more like a school or 
hospital or community building that 
we almost passed it by. It is a pleas- 
ant brick building with ivy covered 
walls. In an area that is more resi- 
dential than anything else, the plant 
is not out of place. 

A wire basket provided the third 
The basket, attached to 
a light chain, is located in one corner 


impression. 


of the bottling room. There is a bal- 
Most 
of the processing equipment is on the 
balcony floor. The basket is used to 
transfer samples from one floor to 
the other. 


cony over the bottling room. 


An automatic caser was the source 


This is the bottle caser. 
Dairy Company will tell you, “We have not finished it yet.” 
It is another example of how ideas, valuable ideas, will grow 
when not only the incentive but a favorable climate exists. 


a 





As any employee at The Brock-Hall 


of the fourth impression. The caset 
was an impressive piece of equipment 
in its own right. However, it was not 
until Mr. Brock described it as “one 
that we developed” that its real mean- 


ing became apparent. 

Each of these four impressions dem- 
onstrates the high importance that Mr. 
Brock 
change. 


attaches to and_ to 


The 


example, is part school, part test lab- 


people 
Consumer Center, for 


oratory, part research center, part 
different 
things all having to do with people 
and dairy products. Said Mr. Brock, 


“We want to know what people want 


taste clinic, part a dozen 


and how they want it.” 


T. Kline Hamilton, a former Milk 
Industry Foundation president, is an 
eloquent exponent of the power of 
ideas. The wire basket and the auto- 
matic caser in the Brock-Hall plant 
are visible expressions of this concept. 
“We Mr. Brock 
“especially from people who have to 
live with them.” The wire basket and 


want ideas,” says 


the caser in its final form are the prod- 
ucts of ideas from the people within 
the Brock-Hall Dairy Company who 
have to live with them. They are 
ideas, one absurdly simple the other 
quite complicated, that were devel- 
oped by many minds, many experi- 
ences to meet practical plant problems. 
Yet they represent more than simple 
plant They 


solutions to problems. 
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represent an approach, a philosophy, 


a deep understanding of human 
relations. 
The principle element in good 


human relations as Mr. Brock sees it, 
is finding and working in areas of 
agreement. This is particularly true 
in trade association activities. “Trade 
associations,” he says, “should work 
in a few areas where good jobs can 
be done rather than in many areas 
where minor achievements are the 
end result.” 


Mr. Brock defines a trade associ- 
ation as “A group of people in a sim- 
ilar or like business who get together 
for the purpose of discussing and 
working out their mutual problems 
insofar as they logically and legally 
can in agreed upon areas.” Through 
long experience in local, state and 
national trade associations he has 
found four areas most satisfactory. 


Legislative problems and the ques- 
tions of controls and regulations that 
legislation involves are the first area 
milk distributors have a mutual prob- 
lem. “The law is a common problem.” 


Producer Relationships is a second 
area where people in the milk busi- 
ness find a common ground. The ad- 
vent of state and federal marketing 
laws, the rise in power and prestige 
of producer cooperatives, and the 
vastly increased size of fluid milk en- 
terprises has changed the nature of 
producer relations. It is no longer a 
matter of dealing with individual pro- 
ducers, Mr. Brock points out. The 
evolution of markets has made the 
relationships more complex. The old 
relationship individual 
dealer and individual producers has 
changed to a relationship of all deal- 
ers with all producers. 


between an 


The third area deals with the pro- 
motion and development of dairy 
products. This is probably the most 
popular area for 
activity 


trade association 
judging from the 
spate of sales projects flying trade 
association banners. In Connecticut 
the industry’s common interest in the 
promotion and development of dairy 
products led to the formation of the 
Connecticut Dairy and Food Council. 


current 


Common economic problems are a 
fourth area where trade associations 
can function effectively. “We need to 
constantly examine distribution and 
competitive practices,” Mr. Brock de- 
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Mr. Brock is no dweller in ivory towers. He is interested in ideas and people for them- 
selves but also because they are basic elements that affect his business. This bottle 
spreader is an example of the efficient use of labor and equipment that prevails in the plant. 


clared. “We need to reappraise the 


things that we are doing.” 


Mr. Brock recognizes that there is 
a difference between problems on a 
national level and problems on a local 
level. But he insists that the variations 
are in intensity, not in fundamentals. 
Because the milk industry is a series 
of local businesses there is a danger 
that a national trade association deal- 
ing with problems on a national level 
will become somewhat removed from 
reality in the rarefied atmosphere of its 
high altitude. “We need to get local,” 
was Mr. Brock’s succinct comment. 

“Getting local” is not as easy as it 
sounds. There are many delicate, in- 
tangible factors involved. As a tan- 
gible step in the right direction, how- 
ever, Mr. Brock cites the Milk Indus- 
try Foundation’s efforts towards closer 
relationships with state and _ local 
associations. 

We suggested to Mr. Brock that 
possibly public relations was a fifth 
area where milk distributors would 
find common ground. In about as 
neat a summation of public relations 
as we have ever heard Mr. Brock said, 
“Public relations does not create these 
areas or these activities. These activ- 
ities create public relations.” 


Mr. Brock is a practical milk dealer 


and a realist. Ideas locked up in 
somebody’s mind are of no value any 
more than money buried in a_ hole 
is of value. What Mr. Brock has done 
at his own plant, what he has done 
in his trade association work is to 
provide an atmosphere and an incen- 
tive that will bring out the ideas and 
opinions so that they can be brought 
into focus and ultimately put to work. 


The problems that face the fluid 
milk industry are many and profound. 
They will increase rather than dimin- 
ish as the tempo of change accel- 
erates. But no matter what marvels 
emanate from our laboratories and 
our factories, the fundamental prob- 
lem will be their effect upon people 
rather than the marvels themselves. 
That is why human relations are so 
important. That is why Mr. Brock’s 
grasp of the great role that human 
relations must play in the fluid milk 
industry is so important. Whether it 
is a wire basket suspended from a 
balcony or a Senate investigation, the 
fundamental problem is people. Peo- 
ple will create changes and be them- 
selves changed by their creation. 
In a changing world the search must 
always be for areas of agreement from 
which come the working understand- 
ing which is the currency of human 
relations. 
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‘Tropicana 
Dairy Sales..Opens Doors 


Housewives want Tropicana because its delicious, 
grove-fresh flavor has no equal. Tropicana will 
open new doors and new stores to your routemen. 
Tropicana is popular. Let this popularity make 
you money. 


acerca. tes 








Tropicano guarantees pure Florida orange 
juice all yeor. We use no sugar or frozen 
concentrate mixed with water. If you 
want quality you'll buy Tropicana 
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Can We Really Drink Up the Surplus? 


EETING THE PROBLEM of surplus milk by using it in fluid form 
is a laudable idea. It would solve a thorny political problem. It 
would give the producer a higher percentage of Class I sales. 

It would mean better health through better eating. Because the idea 
offers a positive approach it has attracted the support of numerous organ- 
izations in the industry both public and private. Indeed, the attraction 


has grown to such proportions that it suggests a rush to get on the 
band wagon. 


We are inclined to regret this emphasis on drinking up the surplus. 
In the first place we do not believe that the idea, laudable though it may 
be, recognizes the realities of milk production. Second, we detect a 
certain insufferable opportunism on the part of some groups that are using 
the surplus as a reason for increased milk consumption. Third, there is 
nothing quite so devastating as the disillusionment that follows the failure 
of trusted leadership. 


It is well to remember, we think, that the present surplus was cre- 
ated not so much by a decline in consumption as by a dramatic increase 
in production. Production in 1952 was 115 billion pounds. Two years 
later it hit 123 billion pounds. In 1950 the average price for dairy cows 
was $198.00. A year later the price was $247.00. The reason is not hard 
to find. Farmers received on the average $3.89 a hundred for milk in 1950. 
In 1951 they received an average of $4.58 and in 1952 $4.85. High milk 
prices stimulated the demand for cows. Cow prices went up. The number 
of heifers 1 to 2 years old, being kept for milk cows, increased in one year 
by more than 250,000. The number of heifer calves increased by nearly 
400,000. 


If the present surplus should be used as fluid milk it would mean a 
higher percentage of Class I utilization which in turn would mean a higher 
blend price. The statistics cited above indicate that when that happens 
production goes up. We think that farmers will produce milk faster than 
people can drink it up if the price is attractive. 


Don't get us wrong. We're all for increased fluid sales. We will do 
everything that we can to stimulate and support increased milk consump- 
tion. We shy away from the “drink up the surplus” idea because we do 
not believe it is good sales practice to campaign on a program that we 
have every reason to believe cannot succeed. 
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THE READER’S DIGEST AND OREGON MILK 


As a nationally-circulated magazine, the “Reader's Digest,” it 
can reasonably be assumed, influenced a number of people in its 


way of thinking about the milk situation. 


The unfortunate fact is 


not only that the “Reader's Digest” was wrong but that the peopl 
it may have influenced are carrying with them a distorted view of 
the whole milk situation. It is too bad that so few of them have had 
an opportunity to read the Corvallis, Oregon, “Gazette-Times” edi- 
torial, October 18, 1955. 


Have you noticed much (or 
any) difference in the richness 
or the price of your milk during 
the past year? We _ haven't. 
That’s why we were surprised 
to see a sticker on the front of 
the Readers Digest reading, 
“Why Milk Costs Less in 
Oregon.” 

The article, written by James 
Daniel, a veteran Scripps-How- 
ard, Washington, D. C. cor- 
respondent, points out that other 
states should learn from Ore- 
gon’s experience if they, too, 
want richer, cheaper milk. 

Now dont get us wrong. 
We're not asking for milk con- 
trols again, nor saying milk 
should be this way or that. 
(Naturally, we'd all take whip- 
ping cream at 10 cents a quart if 
we could get it.) We do say, 
though, that if other states have 
gotten the impression they can 
change their milk situation by 
following Oregon’s lead, they'd 
better investigate further. 

Actually, the statistics show 
that milk did become a cent or 
so cheaper during the past year 
in some towns. Now, however, 
it has been announced that the 
price is going back up. The 
article says that consumer fam- 
ilies in Oregon saved $8,000,000 
last year because of the lowered 
milk prices. Considering there 
are only about a million and a 
quarter people in Oregon, how 
does that figure? 

Other statistics do show, 
though, that Oregon dairymen 


received about $5,500,000 less 
this past year than the year be- 
fore. We can’t see where any- 
body benefited particularly this 
past year in the milk setup in 
Oregon, but we can see where 
the farmers lost out. 


Another thing — while on the 
price subject. Compared to 
cities all over the nation Port- 
land’s milk price for the last 
decade has not been out of 
line. In October, 1954, the retail 
price of milk in Portland was 
lower than in 83 other cities of 
the nation. No great change, 
worthy of an article in a national 
magazine, has occurred during 
the past year. 


The article also states that 
since Oregon milk in the past 
year has become so much 
cheaper and better “the people 
of Oregon are drinking their 
milk again.” It also says that 
“for 20 years, except for a pe- 
riod during the war, Oregon milk 
consumption had been going 
down.” 


Statistics (kept in routine files 
long before the milk fuss started 
in this state) show that since 
1947 sales of milk in Oregon 
have increased at practically the 
same rate as the population, 
with no significant change in 
fluid milk consumption per 
person. 

These are examples of only a 
few of the confusing statements 
in the article. There are many 
more. 


We understand a_ telephone 
call was made from Reader's 
Digest to Oregon State College 
shortly before publication to 
check on some of the facts. But 
the article came out with infor- 
mation directly opposite to that 
supplied by the college. 


It makes us wonder — did 
that telephone call really come 
from the offices of Reader's 
Digest? It’s hard to believe 
the magazine would be so 
unreliable. 


We also wonder where Daniel 
got his information about the 
milk situation in Oregon? Did 
he come out here to get his 
facts? If so, he wouldn’t have 
had to ask the college for sta- 
tistics. He could have asked any 
man or woman in the streets, 
and would have found out that 
milk has not been richer nor 
significantly cheaper here dur 
ing the past year. 


Or did Daniel get his infor- 
mation from someone or some 
two Oregonians in Washington, 
D. C., who have been very 
much involved in Oregon’s milk 
situation? The way the material 
has been twisted around to 
make popular reading, whether 
it’s true or not, hints of Daniel's 
news source. 

Milk is practically the same 
and costs practically the same in 
this state as it did a year ago. 
It’s not fair to tell other states 
to follow our lead to get richer, 
cheaper, milk. 
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This 35-foot long trailer was recently purchased by the Florida State Department of Agriculture for use as a mobile milk labora- 
tory. The Dairy Division will be in charge of the unit which will conduct state-wide tests of dairy products. 


“To Tucrease Wilh “esting 
Efficiency Florida Utdizes 
A Rolling Laboratory 


TRAVELING laboratory de- 
signed to give quicker and 


more scientific analyses of all 
dairy products has been placed in 
operation by the dairy section of the 
Florida Department of Agriculture. 


Most modern testing devices for 
water, butterfat, total solids of milk 
and milk products are included in the 
35-foot long trailer which will range 
the length and breadth of Florida. 
Also contained in the unit are an 
autoclave for the sterilization of dif- 
ferent culture media, a hot air steri- 
lizer, an incubator, a bacteria colony 
counter and a scale than can indicate 
the weight of 1/10,000 of a gram. 


Other features of the rolling labora- 


Alex G. Shaw, chief dairy supervisor 
for the Florida Department of Agricul- 
ture (left) and Nathan Mayo, Florida 
Commissioner of Agriculture, look over 
the latest scientific equipment which will 
test various dairy products throughout 
the state. The Gainesville office of the 
Dairy Division will serve as headquarters 
for the mobile unit. 
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tory are a three-quarter ton air con- 
ditioner unit, an eight-cubic foot re- 
frigerator, stainless steel wash sinks, 
a hot water heater, lighting facilities, 
and special wiring for 220 and 110 
volts. 


The trailer was purchased at a cost 
of 16,000 dollars. 

Alex G. Shaw, chief dairy super- 
visor for the state of Florida Depart- 
ment of Agriculture will be in charge 
of the unit. 
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Np ADDRES i APPETITE APPEAL 
| * $ HERE 6 n 
DYNAMIC... 
a cost rg FAVORITE RECIPE 
oper with super sales-appeal 
Jepart- 
charge 
Bright, bold, but pleasing, colors designed to identify the brand and to ALL SIX SIDES 
feature product goodness, highlight Butler Sales-cartons for butter. are color-convincing billboards 
Butler offers creative sales design . . . new color reproduction . . that sell-on-sight . . . six most 
; effective ways to UP SALES at 
greatest product protection—truly BUYnamic. All a result of 30 
the time and place shoppers 
years specialized experience in dairy product package manufacturing. decide to buy. 
Butler Territorial Straight New, Big, bold These features 


~ protection grain carton bright color brand name at no additional 


Feotuws- construction reproduction cost 


¢ BUTLER 


Write or phone 


Butler, today! STOPLIGHT CARTONS 
982 WALL STREET 


TOLEDO 10, OHIO FOR DAIRY PRODUCTS 


TELEPHONE THE BUTLER PAPER PRODUCTS COMPANY 


eview CHerry 4-1483 
































CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
RATES 


New Classified Advertising Rates for AMERICAN MILK 
REVIEW are as follows: 


SET SOLID, 6 POINT 
HELP OR POSITION WANTED 


RES ee $ .05 
I santa acannlae acelin 1.00 
EE SSE a er oe ee ere 10 


Minimum Charge 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE (BUSINESS MACHINERY AND 
SUPPLIES) OR WANTED TO BUY, ETC. 


ECR Cn een $ .10 
I alas scacnilcnseladnndanbaeninds 2.00 
oa snictnadsleninsipituicidenaiilibaninlionaiitl 5 
I iis asta nicinisinieienlitiinibiioetnlilon 3.00 


Box No., domestic (additional) ...........0.......... $ 50 
Box No., foreign (additional) 


(In counting the number of words, please remember 
to include the address. This applies also to box numbers.) 


The deadline for Classified Advertising is the 20th of the month 
preceding publication. 


Publication date is the first of the month. 


No classified advertising will be accepted to run with borders or 
special spacing. All such advertisements are considered “Display” adver- 
tising and will be billed at regular display advertising rates. (Rates and 
mechanical requirements on request.) 


These new rates will become effective to all of our classified adver- 
tisers with January 1956 issue. 


AMERICAN MILK REVIEW 


URNER-BARRY COMPANY, Publishers 
92 Warren Street New York 7, N. Y. 
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We Wilke Wudustry Foundation's Committee 
On College Relations Reports on 


The College Graduate 
in the Dairy Industry 


- NDUSTRY took me in knowing 
I was green as far as experi- 
ence is concerned, paid me 
more than I was worth, and gambled 
that I would turn out O.K. 


cerely hope I can justify its 


I sin- 
faith 
in me.” 

“I feel the dairy industry doesn’t 
give a ‘hoot’ for the dairy graduates 
if they can get half decent help other- 
wise. Most places I know of or have 
had experience with just want a man 
and will make him the way they 


want him, whether it’s right or 
wrong.” 
These two statements by gradu- 


ates of dairy technology schools, pres- 
ently working in the dairy industry, 
show how wide and deep are the 
differences that complicate the ques- 
tion of the college graduate in the 
dairy industry. 


Colleges have been graduating 
fewer and fewer 
manufacturing departments since 
1949. The record for 32 schools dur- 
ing 1952, 1953, and 1954 was: 1952— 
359 graduates, 1953-254 graduates, 
1954-247 graduates. To many 
thoughtful men in the industry this 
decline in graduates from dairy tech- 
nology schools means nothing less 
than the possibility of a shortage of 
managerial talent in the future. 


men from dairy 


Recognizing the dangers that are 
latent in a shrinking pool of future 
leaders the College Relations Com- 
mittee of the Milk Industry Founda- 
tion undertook a two year study of 
the problem. The study was made 
under the direction of Professor H. 
B. Henderson, Chairman of the Dairy 
Division of the University of Georgia. 
A report of the findings and recom- 
mendations based on the findings was 
presented in St. Louis at the recent 
convention of the Milk 
Foundation. 


Industrv 


December, 1955 


The report deals with three major 
areas of the problem. These 
are recruitment, training facilities in 


areas 


the colleges, and training programs 
within the industry. 
Milk 


Foundation, college faculties, gradu- 


Members of the Industry 
ates of dairy technology schools were 
skillfully and thoroughly questioned. 
Attitudes substantial 
range but these facts emerged. 


varied over a 
1. The milk plants participating in 
the study would have employed 133 


more dairy technology graduates in 











COLLEGE RELATIONS COMMITTEE 
MILK INDUSTRY FOUNDATION 


Robert E. Cleary, Chairman 
Long Valley, N. J. 
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Baton Rouge, La. 
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Birmingham, Ala. 
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1953 and 1954 had they been avail- 
able. During those years plants em- 
total of approximately 
71,500 people reported that they had 
hired 321 college graduates. Of this 
number 147 or 46% were dairy manu- 
facturing graduates. 


ploying a 


2. Existing facilities in colleges 
offering training in dairy manufactur- 
ing varied from excellent to inade- 
quate. Out of 46 schools reporting 
25 did not have a high temperature 
short time. pasteurizer. Vacuum type 
bottle fillers lacking in 32 
schools. Thirty-eight schools did not 
have paper type bottle fillers. Vacu- 
um pans and equipment for powdered 


were 


milk were missing from 37 institu- 
tions. Professor Henderson observes, 
“Certainly, one would not expect 
medical schools to train doctors with 
out the facilities of a hospital. Like- 
wise, one cannot expect a dairy manu- 
facturing program to be adequate 
unless the facilities of a well operated 
processing plant are available.” 

The most influential barriers 
to adequate plant facilities on the 
campus, the 


two 
report points out, are 
financial limitations and local industry 
opposition which looks upon such a 
plant as a tax-supported competitor. 


3. Faculties in dairy manufactur- 
ing schools are of high caliber al 
though in some cases the manpower 
is stretched too thin. Of the 191 staff 
members reported, 118 have the Doc- 
tor of Philosophy degree, 57 the 
Master of Science Degree, and 17 
the Bachelor of Science Degree. The 
great majority of these men have 
had practical plant experience rang 
ing in time from months to vears. 

4. Curricula in the dairy schools 
has changed as the industry has 
changed. schools have at- 
tempted to incorporate training in 
the business side of the dairy indus- 
try as well as the technical side into 
the training program. 


Some 


Some gradu- 
ates felt that the college training was 
far too technical. One _ graduate 
wrote, “The basic problem, in my 
opinion, is that faculty members are 
basically ‘scientists’ and have no grasp 
of industry problems to pass on to the 
students. Therefore, 
designed for lab technicians rather 


curricula were 
than business management. Too much 
emphasis is placed on ‘essential am 
ino acids,’ not enough on how much 
labor costs should be per gallon.” 


another man_ wrote, 
“My brother, also a dairy graduate, 
(Please Turn to Page 117) 


Conversely, 
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This is the console of the electronic cal- 
culator recently installed in the Rutherford 
Avenue offices of H. P. Hood & Sons, 
Charlestown, Massachusetts. Observing 
machine in operation are Ezra Merrill of 
the company’s finance department, Rose 
Roche, senior clerk in the tabulating de- 
partment, and A. R. Callandrella, depart- 


ment supervisor. 


H. P. Hood Installs Industry’s 





First Electronic Brain 





Data Processing Machine Handles 


5,000- 


Employee Payroll in Three and a Half Hours 


A fabulous piece 
of equipment that 
WE | can handle a payroll 


feralae of 5,000 people in 


e half has been in- 


three hours and a 








stalled in the main 
office of H. P. Hood 
& Sons in Charlestown, Massachu- 
setts. The machine, known as a Type 
650 Magnetic Drum Data Processing 
Machine, was created by the Interna- 
tional Business Machines Corporation. 
The equipment operates at a prodi- 
gious speed. Its key operational part 
is a magnetic drum which revolves at 
the rate of 12,500 revolutions per min- 
ute. During a single revolution it can 
perform as many as 4 operations which 
figures out to be 50,000 operations per 
minute. It is this fantastic speed plus 
its equally fantastic ability to remem- 
ber, that makes the machine so valu- 
able where a large volume of mathe- 
matical data has to be processed. 


When the machine tackles the Hood 
payroll, for example, about 900 differ- 
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By NORMAN MYRICK 


ent instructions are fed into it. About 
100 of these apply to each of the 5,000 
individuals on the payroll. Variations 
in rates of pay, variations in hours 
worked, tax differences, a number of 
widely different deductions such as 
savings, hospital plans and _ similar 
items account for the large number 
of instructions that are necessary. The 
machine has to examine an enormous 
number of possibilities for each indi- 
vidual and come up with the correct 
combination. It does this in about 
3 seconds. 


The Vermont income tax is a good 
example of the machine’s versatility. 
H. P. Hood & Sons have many em- 
ployees in Vermont which is the major 
portion of the milkshed from which 
the firm draws its raw material. How- 
ever, the company also has employees 
in Connecticut, Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
and New York. Consequently the ma- 
chine has to determine where the indi- 
vidual in question works and if it is 
in Vermont, calculate the Vermont tax. 


The Vermont tax is a tax collector’s 
dream and a tax payer's nightmare. It 
is figured by multiplying total gross 
pay by 90% and subtracting a $10.00 
allowance for each dependent. If the 
answer is less than $19.00 the tax is 
2%. If the answer is between $19.00 
and $56.99 the tax is 4% minus 38c. 
If the answer is between $57.00 and 
$94.99 the tax is 6% minus $1.42. If 
the answer is over $94.99 the tax is 
72% minus $2.95. 

Having determined that the Ver- 
mont tax applies the machine must 
make the initial calculation, find the 
number of dependents, and subtract 
the $10 allowance for each one. It 
must then examine the answer in order 
to ascertain into which bracket the 
individual falls. When this has been 
done the machine must multiply the 
taxable income by the appropriate per- 
centage and subtract the sum stipu- 
lated in the tax shedule. It does all 
of this, without ever making an error, 
in a tiny fraction of a second. 


When one talks with people who 
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work with the machine they speak of 
it in terms that are ordinarily reserved 
for people. They will say, “we tell the 
machine to do thus and so,” or, “we 
translate the instructions into machine 
language,” or, “the machine will re- 
member this and refer to it when nec- 
essary.” Norman Bellenoit, methods 
and procedure analyst who heads up 
the team that set up the system at 
Hood’s says, “Actually it is a rather 
stupid machine. It can only add, sub- 
tract, divide, multiply and remember.” 
What Mr. Bellenoit was saying, of 
course, is that the machine is a piece 
of mechanical equipment which re- 
sponds only to what is fed into it. If 
the input is wrong the machine will 
give the wrong answer. 

The machine operates on the basis 
of instructions and information that it 
receives in the form of punch cards or 
tape. The Hood machine uses punch 
cards. In setting up an operation the 
machine is first cleared of all previ- 
This takes about 11 
The 900 instructions that it 
must have in order to do the payroll 
These 
of the 
In the case of the Vermont 


ous instructions. 
seconds. 


are then fed into the machine. 
instructions cover all aspects 
payroll. 
income tax one instruction would be 
“multiply gross pay by 90%.” 

called “the 
program.” The program must first be 


These instructions are 
written out and set up in chart form. 
This is a long, tedious, and extremely 
Once it is done and 
tested, however, it is done for all time. 


meticulous task. 


The program is translated into ma- 
chine language which means that it is 
coded and then) transferred to punch 
cards. These cards are the instructions 
that are fed into the machine. 

When the machine is set up with 
the appropriate instructions the pay- 
roll cards are fed into it. Four cards 
for each employee are used. The first 
card is the name card. The second 
card is the summary card which car- 
ries the various balances that apply 
to that particular employees’ account. 
The third card contains compensation 
information such as number of hours 
worked, rate of pay, and other perti- 
nent information. This card has to be 
repunched each time in accordance 
with variations in the hours the em- 
ployee worked. The fourth card is the 
master deduction card which shows 
savings, Blue Cross, uniforms, ete. 


The machine returns three new 
cards. The first card is a new balance 
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The electronic calculator consists of three units. On the far left is the power unit. In the 

middle is the console. On the right is the read and punch unit. Cards are fed into the 

receiving slot shown at the upper left hand corner of the read and punch unit. New cards 
are delivered at the slot slightly right of the upper center. 


H. P. HOOD & 
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+ + 


12347 71.33 


6-789 1242672 
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INGS TO DATE DO NOT 
SABILITY PAYMENTS 
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1639 55078 
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1200 
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This is a check stub which shows the information produced by the machine. The informa- 
tion on the stub is printed by a check writing machine that follows instructions punched 
on the output cards from the calculator. 


card the 
employee’s number, gross pay, federal 
income tax, F.I.C.A., State Tax, total 
other deductions, and net pay. 

The 


card. 


or summary which shows 


second card is a new name 
the 


location where the individual works, 


This shows time worked, 
total fedreal income tax paid to date, 
deductions for U. S. bonds, cash sav- 
ings or purchase of company stock, 
cash bond, and gross earnings up to 
that point. 

The third card is a new deduction 
>) 


It shows a possible 13 deduc- 
tions and the date. 


card. 


These cards are fed into an auto- 
matic tabulating machine. This 
equipment the checks and 
prints all of the information on time 


writes 


worked, taxes, deductions, savings, 
and pay which enter into the calcula- 
tion of the employees gross and net 
pay. The check writing takes about 
two and a half hours. 


Although the equipment is used 


only for the payroll at the present 
time Mr. Bellenoit is developing other 
programs. One of the programs will 
deal with the allocation of labor ex- 
penses to the proper departments. 
When this program is set up, the ma 
chine will furnish constantly up-to- 


date information on labor costs for 
retail routes at every branch, labor 
costs for wholesale routes at every 


branch, and a detailed breakdown of 


plant costs. It will show how much 
labor costs are for chest men, plat- 
form, clean-up, filling and casing, spe- 
cial deliveries, and all of the variety 
of labor costs that enter into the busi 
ness of processing and distributing 
milk and its products. Mr. Bellenoit 
thinks that a different 


charges for labor will be shown when 


thousand 


the system is in operation. 

Another use for the equipment will 
be calculating the producer payroll. 
Somewhat more distant, but neverthe- 
less a practical application, will be a 
program designed to show the load 
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requirements for each truck at each 
branch. Knowing this it will then be 
possible to know exactly what the 
production requirements are for each 
day. In order to do this it will be 
necessary to take into account the ex- 
perience of the same day the previ- 
ous year, weather conditions, products 
needed, chest inventory, and other fac- 
tors. Despite its almost clairvoyant 
connotations the idea is neither im- 
practical nor impossible. Here is an 
actual problem that another data proc- 
essing machine was called upon to 
solve. 

A company had a stock of 260,000 
pieces of a particular item. The stock 
was located, in varying amounts, at 
four points throughout the country. 
The company wanted to ship the en- 
tire stock to 51 different destinations. 
But the requirements of the installa- 
tions were not the same. One needed 
1,000, another 2,500, and so on. The 
machine was fed the known informa- 
tion; the number of items at each 
point of origin, the requirements of 
each of the 51 destinations, and the 


Florida Real 


shipping costs for each of the (4 times 
51) 204 possible shipping routes. In 
ten minutes the were com 
pleted on an associated printer. The 
results told specifically how to ship 
every item in the stock of 260,000 in 
order to cut transportation costs to a 
minimum. 


results 


The machines are economically jus- 
tifiable only where a large volume of 
work has to be done. The equipment 
rents for $3,800 a month or close to 
$50,000 a year. If it cannot save that 
amount in clerical help, if the addi- 
tional information it can provide does 
not lead to an equivalent amount of 
improved efficiency in the enterprise 
its use is, of course, not justified. 

Along with other forms of automa- 
tion, the data processing equipment 
poses a real problem in labor rela- 
tions. Mr. Bellenoit stressed the policy 
followed by his company, “no regular 
employee loses a job because of new 
equipment.” It is a policy that ex- 
presses a determination to keep human 
relations abreast of technological de- 
velopment. 


Estate Boom 


Causing Dairies to Move 


T IS CONTENDED that dairymen 
are moving out of Dade County. 
Florida, and blaming the move on 

the present controversy over milk 
prices. 

They are moving the cows out all 
over the county. At least 10 dairies 
have moved more than 5,000 animals 
out to cheaper land to the north and 
northwest in little more than a year. 
More will go, but a check of the deed 
books at county courthouse will show 
there is a far more concrete reason for 
the move than the controversy over 
milk prices, which really haven’t come 
down a 
went off. 


penny since price control 


These records show, for ex::mple, 
that owner who blamed the milk price 
hassle for his getting out of the dairy 
business here and buying a beef cat- 
tle ranch in Highlands county, re- 


ceived around $12,000 an 
much of the dairyland. 


acre for 


Other dairies have received prices 
ranging from $1,000 to $800 an acre 
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for land, often very low land and far 
back in the county away from exist- 
ing roads. 


One dairyman declared: “You just 
can’t keep on turning down prices like 
this, not when you can get cheaper 
land farther north and truck in the 
milk. Our dairy was on land that 
wasn't really good dairy land. It was 
rocky and low. It flooded in wet 
weather. We had a fine offer and 
sold. Now a big housing development 
is being planned for the site.” 


He didn’t speculate as to what may 
happen to the houses when “wet 
weather” comes again. That’s a prob- 
lem between the developer and the 
county. Presumably, the development 
will have to have a lot of filling. 


Much of the land involved in one 
transaction, about 111 acres, will go 
for the Seaboard airline industrial site 
development west of Miami Springs. 
Document-stamps on deed indicate 
price of $1,335,000—more than $12,- 
000 an acre. 


The system used by the Hood com 
pany was set up by Mr. Bellenoit and 
Mr. Irving Jones. The equipment js 
in the Calculating Department unde 
the supervision of Mr. A. R. Calan 
drella. The equipment consists of 4 
power unit, a console, and a read and 
punch card unit. The check writing 
machine is a separate piece of equip 
ment but in the same department. 
The checks come out in a continuous 
roll which is perforated for tearing, 

The test of the machine’s value js 
in its performance. It is primarily a 
device for speed and accuracy. At 
H. P. Hood & Sons information on 
the payroll is received Monday morn- 
ing. By Wednesday noon all hours 
worked and other source data have 
been key punched, new employees 
been added, terminations have 
eliminated, and net pay 
for 5,000 people has been calculated, 
checks have been written and are in 
the mail, and the distribution of labor 
cost has been completed. In addition 
all of the information 
corded and stored. 


have 


been gross 


has been re 


The sale was not directly to Sea 
board, but to R. L. Chastain, owner 
of huge ranch in Indiantown 
where there are heavy Seaboard hold- 
ings. 


area 
Seaboard holds an 
buy from Chastain, suggesting that a 
land swapping deal is part of the in- 


option to 


volved transaction. 


Florida East Coast railroad, also in 
the process of expanding its industrial 
sites in. same area, was reported to 
have bought another 67 acres, for- 
merly devoted to milk production, for 
$8,500 an acre. 


Records of Dr. J. H. Yarborough, 
Dade county veterinarian for the 23 
years, verify the king sized move-out 
of the dairy cattle. His list of dairies 
that have sent cattle out of the county 
in a little over a year includes, A. R. 
Thomas, Miami, Florida, Land O’Sun, 
Model, Edgemere, Breezy Acres, Med- 
lin, Florida, H. W. Rucks, and—some- 
what earlier—Myrtle Grove. His exact 
total is 5,300 cattle, although some of 
the dairies called said they had sent 
out larger herds than his figures indi- 
cate. 


At the time of his last inspection, 
about a year ago, there were 14,159 
cattle in the county. 
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Milk consumption increases 


100 gallons per day 
with installation of 


7 bulk milk di 


at the Moore Milk Company in Meadville, Pa.— 


In November 1954, the Moore Milk 
Company demonstrated a Stainless 
Steel bulk milk dispenser to the 
Meadville School Board. By March 
1955, 7 dispensers had been installed 
in 6 schools and the project was a 
big success. 


spensers 


of the milk. That’s natural, because 
dispenser milk is always cold, and of 
uniform quality. 5 out of 6 schools 
never had milk in any form before, 
because it would have been too diffi- 
cult to handle the cases and supply 
refrigeration. The bulk dispenser, of 
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This is Mr. J. W. Moore, Moore 
Milk Co., Meadville, Pennsylvania. 


is handsome and easy to keep clean. 

Mr. Moore points out too, that 
the dispensers have eliminated a 
peak workload in the dairy. For 
when filling cans, they can run the 
homogenizer at its full 400 gallons 
per hour capacity. 





























nployees One thing that impressed the course, has its own refrigeration sys- For more information on bulk milk 
as tes School Board was the excellent flavor tem; and the Stainless Steel cabinet dispensers, send the coupon below. 
net pay 

lculated. UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE DIVISION, CLEVELAND COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL DIVISION, SAN FRANCISCO 
per NATIONAL TUBE DIVISION, PITTSBURGH TENNESSEE COAL & IRON DIVISION, FAIRFIELD, ALA UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY DIVISION, WAREHOUSE DISTRIBUTORS 


UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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—r Please send me information on bulk milk dispensers for 
ar | food establish 
es indi- ood establishments. 
1 | PORN 65:0:4.060 60-0400 6w ded denedesdeebesesoeeeresenen 
USS STAINLESS STEEL | 000255 esa 
- moron \ 
pection, | GI sc 0s004002 Lic ul RY errr errr TT Tere 
5¢ 
14,159 SHEETS - STRIP PLATES BARS BILLETS Mibsead Can itn tact oe ooo oh IDAHO.. 
PIPE TUBES + WIRE SPECIAL SECTIONS l city... UNIVE wii t edie 
| ¢ United States Steel produces steel, not bulk milk dispensers. 
‘ U N Your request, therefore, will be sent to manufacturers who fabri- 
Review l T E 1°) s T A T E s SS) T E E L cate bulk milk dispensers for use in food serving esiablishments. 





After 10 Years of Research, Two University of Minnesota 


Scientists 


Announce Findings That 


May Have Far- 


Reaching Consequences in Milk Producing, Marketing 


And Drinking Habits. They Indicate The Cow’s Udder Is 


An Antibody Factory 


ESULTS OF ten years of study 
by two University of Minnesota 
researchers indicate that entire 


populations may be immunized against 
a wide range of diseases through the 


consumption of milk fortified with 
selected antibodies. 
Lester A. Will, director of the 


American Dairy Association, which is 
helping to finance the work of William 
E. Petersen, Ph. D. 
bell, Ph. D., 
Minnesota, 


, and Berry Camp- 
at the University of 
that 
remains to be done before the dairy 
industry will feel the full impact of 
the practical applications of the re- 
search work. 


said more research 


did the ADA feel 


the results to be so far, that it sched- 


So important 


uled and held press conferences with 
Drs. Petersen and Campbell in St. 
Paul Manhattan the 
next. The conferences were held to 


one day and 
acquaint the public with the progress 
made and to inspire other researchers 
funds to start similar 


and other 


projects. 


Starting in 1946 on their present 
work as fundamental research to study 
antibody and gamma globulin produc- 
tion in the cow’s udder, the research- 
ers now report that because the cow’s 
udder contains much of the antibody 
forming tissue, it is possible for the 
cow to produce immense amounts of 
They state that 
the concentration of antibodies in the 


immune principles. 


cow’s first milk is greater than in any 
other source. 
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They also discovered that it is pos- 
sible for adult human beings to ab- 
sorb antibodies in cow’s milk into the 
bloodstream from the digestive sys- 
tem. It had long been accepted that 
it was not possible for antibodies to 
be absorbed into the bloodstream from 
the digestive system after infancy. 


These two established facts — the 
cow's capacity for manufacturing an- 
tibodies and the human’s ability to 
transfer antibodies from the digestive 
system to the blood stream — may, in 
bring radical 
changes in the milk drinking habits 
of the 


public. 


a few short years, 


health-conscious American 

Milk containing the protective prin- 
ciples has been pasteurized and dried 
without affecting the content of the 
protective materials. This, the re- 
search men point out, will make it 
possible to use current bottling and 
distribution practices in the dairy in- 
dustry when the time arrives to make 
protective milk available to the public. 


The immunity in 
cow's milk to human pathogens does 


production of 


not alter the composition of the milk 
or make it unnatural or abnormal milk 
Nor do 
ducing organisms have to be _intro- 
into the milk. 
which is transferred by this milk is 


in any sense. disease pro- 


duced The immunity 


passive immunity. 

In the research work cows’ udders 
were exposed to antigen species not 
naturally infecting the cow, includ- 
ing typhoid-paratyphoid organisms 


pneumonococci and others. It was 
found that after such vaccinations the 
milk produced by the vaccinated cows 
would contain these antibodies in large 


quantities. 

The range of bacterial species to 
which the cow’s udder will react is 
wide, the report states. Combinations 
of antigens can be injected into the 
udder, and antibodies to each of the 
varieties will be returned in the milk. 
Drs. 
and Campbell have used as many as 


In their experiments Petersen 
eight species of killed bacteria at one 
time, with no indication of interfer 
ence of one with another. 


Virus antigens have also been used 
with antibodies 


milk. The 


have been 


indications that the 
will be returned in the 
Minnesota 


with 


experiments 
such virus-caused diseases as 
fowl pox, turkey pox, swine cholera 
and others. In addition to bacterial 
and viral antigens, the research spe 
cialists are investigating other disease 
producing agents, including metazoan 
parasites of animals and the pollen 
allergens of man. “There seems to be 
the antigenic 
material to which the cow’s udder will 


no limit to range of 


respond,” the report states. 


A chicken Sal- 
monella pullorum, was used in many 


disease organism, 
of the experiments because of the ease 
of identification of the antibody and 
because cows and human beings are 
not infected by it. 
calves were fed milk from a cow vac- 


Five month old 
cinated with this organism, and it was 
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found that their blood promptly went 
from negative to positive to the agglu- 
tination test. 


Experiment on Themselves 
In experiments upon themselves 
and five graduate students, all nega- 
tive to the test for Salmonella pul- 
lorum, the research men reported tests 
showed a positive reaction after sev- 
eral days of consumption of milk from 
a cow which had been vaccinated 
with the Salmonella pullorum antigen. 
Two adult pigs showed a positive re- 
action after two feedings of the milk. 
Young and adult chickens, a species 
in which Salmonella pullorum is path- 
ogenic, have shifted from negative 
to positive upon feedings of protective 
milk, and these chickens showed re- 
sistance to infection with the live 
bacteria. Experiments have been con- 
ducted with 10 different species of 
animals. 

The immunity derived from protec- 
tive milk, Drs. Petersen and Campbell 
say, “is, however, temporary and must 
be maintained by addition from an 
This would 


that the recommended amount of milk 


external source.” mean 
must be consumed daily to maintain 
a satisfactory level of immunity. 


In looking ahead to possible future 


developments in their experiments, 
the research scientists state, “We may 
envisage the use of a standard packet 
of antigens for the vaccination of 


dairy cows which will serve the great 





Two University of Minnesota research scientists have announced the results of their almost 

10 years of study that have produced what they call “Protective Milk.” Dr. Berry Campbell, 

left, and Dr. William E. Petersen, right, believe that their new principle will eventually 

enable entire populations to be immunized against a wide variety of diseases caused by 
viruses, bacteria, molds and fungi, pollens and dust. 


This would 
contain the antigens of the various 


bulk of the consumers. 


strains of the group A streptococci, 
and the staphylococci, pneumonococci, 
tubercle bacilli, typhoid, paratyphoid 
and diphtheria organisms, and even- 
tually, the virus antigens of polio- 
myelitis, rubella, measles and other 
diseases. 


“In addition, other packets of dis 
ease antigens for special regions, sea 
sons or fractions of the population 
might be demanded. Antibody levels 
whereby the ingestion of a quart of 
milk per day would maintain immu 
nity will be possible in the light of ex 


periments now completed.” 





A Word of Caution 





HE STARTLING announcement regarding the 

protective principle of milk developed by Dr. 

Petersen and Dr. Campbell at the University 
of Minnesota has provoked a variety of reactions 
among industry people. These reactions range from 
a cautious interest to outright dismay. 

The negative attitudes stem largely from an 
opposition to the idea of milk as a medicine. It is 
felt that immunization is a matter for the medical 
profession and public health bodies rather than for 
the fluid milk industry. Some people with whom 
we talked referred to the turmoil that surrounded 
the introduction of Others pointed 
to the controversy that has attended proposals to 


Salk vaccine. 


add fluorine to municipal water supplies. Still others 
raised questions of responsibility and effectiveness. 

The aspect of the protective principle in milk 
that disturbs the American Milk Review the most 
is the fact that it associates milk with a ferocious 


array of frightening diseases. We doubt that the 
general public has any very clear understanding of 
We suspect that to 
most people they are thought of as a mass of dead 


what antibodies actually are. 
bugs. When this concept is associated with such 
diseases as diphtheria, poliomyelitis and typhoid and 
the two ideas are related to milk, the result could 
very well be catastrophic. 

On the positive side is the possibility of a well 
educated public finding milk fortified with immun- 
izing antibodies a product of enormously increased 
value. It is a new and intriguing approach to 
immunization. 

The problem, as we see it, is not so much 
whether or not the protective principle will prove 
to be effective. That will be determined by addi 
tional research. The major question is the recep- 
tion it will be accorded by the milk-drinking public. 

(Please Turn to Page 88 
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certirien Cciitad Situ BULK MILK 


8 
pick- up TANK Stainless steel tank, all welds ground and polished. Indi- 


vidual stainless steel compartments for pump, samples, and motor- 

reelite. Available with or without rear head of tank exposed to pump compartment. 

Two-inch cork insulation. Outer jacket either stainless steel or mild steel. All 

mild steel surfaces sand blasted and prime painted. Comes absolutely complete, ready 

to use .. . nothing more to buy. Any desired capacity. Conforms to or exceeds 3A 

Standards. Write for Bulletin PUT-1 with complete specifications, prices, and 
delivery dates. 


Certified Dairy Equipment Manufactured by 


STAINLESS - & STEEL 
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CERTIFIED Cnet) Sinttde TRUCK AND 
TRAI LER TANK 4 Long or short haul, Certified stainless steel truck and 


trailer tanks assure low cost per mile. Full ground and polished weld construction. Low 
center of gravity. Two-inch cork insulation. Neoprene sealed stainless steel manhole 
with cast aluminum dust cover. Stainless steel outlets are equipped with flanged type 
nickel alloy valves plus aluminum dust covers. Meets or exceeds all 3A Sanitary 
Standards. Any desired capacity. Write for Bulletin TT-1A. 








CERTIFIED 


Vane We f Kuose 
STORAGE TANKS 


Polished butt weld No. 4 sanitary finish. 
Openings welded to head. Two-inch cork 
insulation. Stainless steel manhole, Neo- 
prene sealed. Hollow shaft gearhead agi- 
tator drive motor eliminates shaft seal 
troubles. Cast steel legs permit easy acces- 
sibility of bottom of tank for cleaning. 
Conforms to or exceeds 3A Sanitary Standards. Any desired capacity. Write for low prices and 
Bulletin 1039-A. 
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DOUBLE-BARREL SALES PITCH FOR THE HOT WEATHER MONTHS 

is the way John Valentino will kick off a typical sales meeting. 

“Cool” is the key word for both ice cream and buttermilk pro- 
motion during July and August. 





SELL THE 
BENEFITS 


“QUNG! 
»nALOR 


sales meetings conducted for 130 driver 
Farms, Inc., at its branches in Westchester, Orange and Dutchess 
Counties in lower New York State. 


“AUDIENCE PARTICIPATION” IS THE KEY TO SUCCESS of the 





by 4 di 


The “Conference Method” Sales Meeting Used By Emmadine 
Farms Encourages All to Participate. It’s Emmadine’s Way of 
Saying That in the Milk Selling Operation, the 


Driver-Salesman Is the Keystone 


NEW TYPE of sales meeting is 
A producing results for Emma- 
dine Farms, Inc., in southern 
New York state. Emmadine now con- 
ducts meetings on a conference basis 
in which all present can take part. 
There have been many thousands 
of words written about the most effec- 
tive way to sell retail milk. Adver 
tising, publicity stunts, literature, mo- 
tion pictures, premiums, contests. All 
of them, properly done, help sales 
performance. 
Despite all the sales promotion pos- 
sible, the keystone of the milk selling 
operation rests on the driver-salesman. 


His enthusiasm and knowledge, and 
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his willingness to work, control the 
fortunes of the dairy for which he 
works. Driver sales training is im- 
portant. The dairy can be no better 
than its drivers’ sales performance. 


Emmadine Farms, a successful 
New York state dairy, now operated 
by the Foremost Dairies, Inc., has 
been trying a relatively new technique 
at its driver training meetings for six 
months. Rather than the harangue so 
often expected at sales meetings, Em- 
madine meetings offer all present a 
chance to participate. 

This dairy with headquarters in 
Beacon, N. Y., and branches in White 
Plains, Peekskill, Bedford Hills and 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y., employs 130 
driver-salesmen. To reach all the men, 
it is necessary to hold a series of meet- 
ings at the various branches. Each 
salesman attends a meeting a month. 
The groups in each meeting are kept 
small. Maximum is about 20 drivers 
plus the conference leader. 

Usually Assistant General Manager 
John Valentino fills this spot. Unlike 
most sales managers at sales meetings, 
he listens, does little talking. Here's 
how a meeting works: 

The meetings are tied in with the 
product promotion of the month. 
When Emmadine’s advertising agency 


(Please Turn to Page 113) 
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Modern Truek Features 
That Mean Business! 


Chevrolet L.C.F. models have got it! A full list of modern 
features that mean better business—on the job today and 
at trade-in time tomorrow! 





When you get right down to it, any truck 
without all of Chevrolet’s Task-Force features 
is still living in the past. Why risk losing money 
with an old-fashioned truck—both on the job 
and at trade-in time—when you can get a 
Task-Force L.C.F. with the industry’s most 
advanced features? 


Most modern short-stroke V8. In fact, Chevrolet's 
Taskmaster V8 has the shortest stroke of any 
leading truck. This husky 145-h.p. V8 is stand- 
ard in all Task-Force L.C.F. models (shown 
above). And it’s sparked by a modern 12-volt 





electrical system for quicker starting and 
smoother going! 


Most modern comfort and safety features. L.C.F.’s have 
them all—panoramic windshield, High-Level 
ventilation, a level floor with plenty of leg room 
—new truck advances that make the driver’s 
job less of a chore . . . features that keep 
driver efficiency up and your trucks on or ahead 
of the tightest schedules. 


Most modern chassis features. New suspensions, more 
rigid frames, and a full seven inches lower than 
former C.O.E. models! 


See your Chevrolet dealer for details. ... 
Chevrolet Division of General Motors, Detroit 
2, Michigan. 


NEW CHEVROLET 
ager Jask-Force TRUCKS 
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Susie Mcintyre, discusses sour cream re- Miss Bessie Scott was honored at a press Miss Bessie Scott, assisted by Miss Mar- 


cipes with Miss Scott and Miss Marguer- luncheon. Here, she is served Swedish guerite Pearce, both of Lily-Tulip, cook 
ite Pearce, on half-hour show preceding Sour Cream Pie, presented by Miss Max- up some Beef Stroganoff on stage at Sour 
Cookery School. ine Thomas, of Southern Dairies. Cream Cookery School held in Charlotte. 


Iu Charbotte, North Carolina, a Cookery School Stirs a 


Sour Cream Boom 


A significant example of cooperation among dairy 
farmers, dealers and distributors took place recently in 
Charlotte, North Carolina, in the promotion of sour cream. 


The dealer was Southern Dairies, the supplier was 
Lily-Tulip Corporation and the farmers were the Ameri 
can Dairy Association, all of whom have a stake in in- 
creased dairy food consumption. 


The promotion itself was a sour cream Cookery 
School, preceded by an intensive promotion and adver 
tising campaign in the various media in the Charlotte 
area. Newspaper ads, plugs on radio and television, spe- 
cial luncheons — all whetted the interest of the home 
makers to attend the school. Miss Bessie Scott, Lily-Tulip 





Maxine Thomas gives the audience a close-up of sour cream Food Service Director and her assistant, Miss Marguerite 
“dips” at Cookery School in Charlotte. Entire tray was given Pearce, conducted the school for 350 women. 
away as prize. Samples of sour cream were given each member 

of the audience to take home. A press luncheon was given in honor of Miss Scott 


the day before the show and this, too, was covered in the 
newspapers. At the luncheon a Charlotte teenager pre- 
sented Miss Scott with a Swedish Cream Pie. The young 
lady, Miss Maxine Thomas, was dressed in appropriate 
costume and made a woman’s page picture. 


Each woman attending the school was given a sow 
cream cookbook including recipes tested by the Ameri 
can Dairy Association. They were also given samples of 
Sealtest Sour Cream, the Southern Dairies brand. 

Reports are that sour cream sales zoomed to more 
than 300 per cent of what they had been and that a good 
portion of the gains would be held. 





Mrs. E. L. Nagel, of Charlotte, wins the top lucky prize at the 
Sour Cream Cookery School . . . a Lewyt Vacuum Cleaner. Here 
she is shown with Lily-Tulip’s Bessie Scott and Maxine Thomas 

of Southern Dairies. 
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Eye Shutoff. Canco cartons on 
accumulative infeed conveyor break light 
beam to keep machine in continuous auto- 
matic operation. When last carton passes 
beam, filler automatically shuts off. Con- 
veyor holds 30-second supply of cartons. 
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“Filling 27 quarts per minute 


with one man 





...10 leakers...good sealing’ 


“At the present time,” writes Roy E. Young, Plant 
Manager of Vermilion Creamery, Abbeville, La., “I 
am operating this filler at a speed of 27 quarts per 
minute. This is accomplished by one man. We have 
eliminated the problem of leakers, and are pleased 
with the way our bottles are coded and closed.” 


That just about tells the story of Cherry-Burrell's 
“Milwaukee” Paper Bottle Filler—the low-priced, 
completely automatic one-man filler that turns out 25 
quarts, 40 pints, ¥% pints and ¥%3 quarts per minute. 


Your operator, too, can handle this volume . . . and 
still have time to do other filling room jobs without 
interrupting continuous filler operation. 


See your Cherry-Burrell Representative soon about 
the time-, milk-, and money-saving features built into 
this filler. Or send for literature. 


CHERRY-BURRELL 


CORPORATION 


427 W. Randolph Street, Chicago 6, Ill. 
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SALES AND SERVICE IN 58 CITIES — U.S. AND CANADA 


Detector Finger passes over carton to make 
sure cover is open and carton is in correct 
position to receive filling valve. If carton is 
unopened or incorrectly positioned, milk does 
not leave filling valve and the carton is re- 
jected but not damaged. 


Closing and Dating. Filled carton in position 
to be sealed. Pour-hole liquid-tight with 
cover flaps securely molded around carton’s 
edges. Cartons dated or coded here, then fed 
automatically to accumulative discharge con- 
veyor for quick pick-off. 
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Premium Offers Can Boost Sales 


RE SUCCESSFUL sales promo- 

tions too expensive for small 
dairy operators? 

No! said George Boos, president 
of the smooth-running little Kevstone 
Dairy in Bristol, Pa. To prove his 
point, he cited Keystone’s 456 per 
cent sales increase in quart bottles 
of chocolate milk during May. 

“The small dairy can have as much 
success with promotions as the large 
one,” he said. “What you have to 
watch for is the right promotion: one 
which won't take a lot of time and 
expense and, of course, one which 
will have a strong appeal to the con- 
sumer. We found ours in a_ steak 
knife premium offer on which we 
cooperated with the manufacturer of 
our brand of chocolate milk powder.” 

For two chocolate milk bottle caps 
and 25 cents Keystone’s retail cus- 
tomers received a fine quality mul- 
tiple cutting edge knife, suitable either 
for table use as a steak knife or as a 
paring knife in the kitchen. The knife, 
a $1 retail value, has an ivory tenite 
handle and is guaranteed to hold 
its edge for two years. 

The knife was offered to consumers 
by means of a flyer distributed to the 
door of every Keystone retail cus- 
tomer. A month long sales contest for 
routemen began the day the flyer was 
distributed. No other advertising or 
promotional efforts were used to 
achieve the outstanding results Boos 
cited. 

Particularly significant to the small 
dairy: the promotion cost Keystone 
nothing. 

The sales contest was set up using 
May 1954, chocolate milk sales as a 
base. Total quarts sold during that 
base period were 840. During the 
four week contest, 3,874 quarts of 
chocolate milk were sold and the top 
routeman in the contest boosted his 
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sales from 67 to 587 quarts, for a 
776 per cent increase. 

Promotions are something which 
Boos knows a good deal about. He’s 
a member of a Philadelphia dairy 
family and he grew up in the Boos 
Dairy operated by his father. He and 


his late brother sold the family busi 
ness to join the large Philadelphia 
Dairy Products 
seven of his 10 vears there, he worked 


Company and_ for 


full time at planning and executing 
When he and his 
Keystone in 1941, 


sales promotions. 


brother bought 





George Boos (left), president of Keystone Dairy in Bristol, Pa., presents automatic electric 

percolator to routeman John Brady, top salesman in a special chocolate milk promotion. 

Brady’s 776 per cent increase in chocolate milk sales during the promotion period was 

gained with little decrease in white milk sales. Sales of chocolate milk remain high so 

Brady, as well as the eight other Keystone routemen, won himself a raise in weekly pay 
through higher commissions. 
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P Fr e h e r | + i rn g Mojonnier Tubular Heater 40-5 


and Mojonnier Tubular 
Evaporator TS1 


Cc a Pp a Cc ® t y f O r Crystal onset ae, 


Sacramento, Calif. 


surplus skim 





operation! 








@ The Crystal Cream & Butter Co., Sacramento, 
Calif., wanted top preheating capacity for their 
surplus skim concentrating operation, so they 
turned the job over to the experience - proved 
Mojonnier Tubular Heater. 

® For preheating, they found nothing as practical 
and economical as direct steam heating, since no 
costly intermediate heat transfer equipment would 
be needed, and high final temperatures (200° F.) 
could be obtained. 

@ Steam controls reduce high pressure steam to 
low pressure, with product temperatures 
accurately controlled to within 2° F. 

® Single-pass heating — small floor space — easy 
cleaning — are just a few of the important reasons 
why this unit is in wide use on many heating 
applications. 





For complete information, no obligation, write today to: 
MOJONNIER BROS. CO., 4601 W. Ohio St., Chicago 44, Ill. 
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TUBULAR HEATERS 


Pioneers of Progress in Quality Dairy Equipment 
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they had a solid grounding in both 
large and small dairy operation and 
during those first years they needed it. 
Trying to establish themselves just 
as war broke out, they wore all the 
hats in the plant from bottle washers, 
through routemen to executives. 


Boos worked closely with Charles 
Young, Philadelphia branch manager 
of the Phenix Foods Company, makers 
of the chocolate milk powder, to or- 
ganize the steak knife promotion. 
Young supplied help in producing the 
flyers, three automatic coffee perco- 
lators as prizes for the driver sales- 
men, helped in organizing the kick- 
off sales meeting with the routemen 
and also made arrangements for Boos 
to purchase steak knives at 19 cents 
each, direct from the manufacturer. 


Housewives found it easy to take 
advantage of the premium offer. At 
the bottom of the flyer was an order 
blank on which they could indicate 
how many quarts of chocolate milk 
they wanted, the days of delivery, 
how many knives they wished and 
whether they wanted to pay 25 cents 
each in cash for the knives or have 
that charge added to their bills. 

From the first sales meeting, things 
began happening. Boos’ initial order 
for knives was 100 units. One of his 
routemen said in the meeting: “I'll 
take 100 of those knives right now.” 


Boos quickly upped his first order 
to 500 before the contest began. The 
total of knives distributed has reached 
2,650 and orders are still coming in. 
More than 500 of these were ordered 
after the sales contest closed by Bristol 
housewives anxious to complete their 
sets. 


The three automatic coffee makers 


No. 114 


BIS mixture of 
phosphor 
bronze and 
nickel silver 
wires, combined 
with fine istle. 
For fittings and 
valves. 1” to 3” 

| diameter. 14” 
‘ overall. 
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Mrs. Paul Hearing, Bristol, Pa., house- 
wife, receives her daily quart of choco- 
late milk from Keystone Dairy rovteman 
John Brady, winner of the sales contest 
which backed a special chocolate milk 
promotion. Brady is handing Mrs. Hear- 
ing a steak knife, a $1 retail value, 
which was offered for 25 cents and two 
bottle caps during the promotion. 


offered as prizes were brought to the 
original sales meeting by Young, and 
they remained on display in the Key- 
stone office during the four weeks of 
the contest and were handed to win- 
ners promptly. Boos said this small 
detail added a good deal of enthu- 
siasm to the promotion. 


“When there is a long delay in 
delivering prizes to salesmen, it’s bad 
for their interest in contests.” 

Boos said that even though demand 
for the premium dropped off a month 
or six weeks after it was offered with 
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No. 2060 HOLDING TANK BRUSH 


Write for catalog showing complete line of DAIRY BRUSHES, MILK & CREAM 
SEALS for Separators and Clarifiers and PLUNGER PACKING for Homogenizers. 


. * Mae 


DAIRY BRUSH CO., INC. 


READING @ PENNSYLVANIA 


the single flyer, chocolate milk sales 
have held up to nearly the peak sales 
contest level. 


“Naturally,” he said, “since the 
routemen work on a commission, this 
is the part of the promotion they like 
best. Whether they won prizes 0; 
not, their weekly incomes have been 
increased by their bigger chocolate 
milk sales. Very little of that increase 
in chocolate has come at the expense 
of white milk sales.” 


Bill Voigt, Keystone plant superin 
tendent, noted that though the pro- 
motion was limited to retail sale of 
quart bottles of chocolate milk, de- 
mand for pints of chocolate milk had 
jumped sharply. Where he used to 
bottle 15 or 16 cases of pints twice 
a week, now he bottles that many 
every day. That’s an 
nearly 200 per cent. 


increase of 
Much of this 
increase in pints went into the schools, 
probably indicating that school chil- 
dren had tried the chocolate milk at 
home and liked it so well that they 
wanted it for lunch at school, too, 
Voigt said. 


The immaculate and compact, 
handy Keystone plant has been built 
on quality products and an attitude 
of respect for the customer. Boos anc 
his late brother built their business 
from a rocky beginning. In spite of 
big league competition pressing in 
on all sides of them, they've shown a 
steady increase in sales every year 
since they bought Keystone in 1941. 


A promotion such as the Phenix- 
Quikut premium offer and sales con- 
test contributes to steady growth, 
Boos believes, both in terms of the 
single product, chocolate milk, and 
of the dairy as a whole. 
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In addition to its unmatched speed, Cemac is also 
the most dependable, most economical, most 
efficient milk bottle filler your money can buy. If 

you’re thinking of installing a new filler now, or in 
the near future, be sure to find out why Cemac has 
the established reputation of being the greatest 


performer of them all. : 
CEMAC VACUUM MILK FILLER 


built in 2 sizes: Cemac 28 @ Cemac 14 








— | Crown Cork & Seal Company, Inc. E> Machinery Division @ Baltimore 3, Md. 
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SALE OF MISBRANDED 
BUTTER 


Charged with the violation of 
a Federal statute against the 
misbranding of butter a New 
York dealer asserted that he had 
no knowledge of the out-of-state 
origin of the butter and of its 
interstate commerce character 
and further, that he did not 
know that the cartons were short 
weight. 


Food is misbranded, accord- 
ing to the Federal statute, if its 
labeling is false or misleading 
in any particular or, if in pack- 
age form, unless it bears a label 
containing a statement of the 
quantity of the contents in 
terms of weight measure or 
numerical count. 


It is also provided by this 
statute, “the following acts and 
the causing thereof are hereby 
prohibited ° ° (k) The altera- 
tion or the doing of any other 
act with respect to a food is 
such act if done while such arti- 
cle is held for sale (whether or 
not the first sale) after shipment 
in interstate commerce and re- 
sults in such article being mis- 
branded.” 


Convicted in the lower court 
the dealer appealed and the 
Federal appellate court, affirm- 
ing a few months ago this con- 
viction, said, 


“The dealer’s contentions as 
to the absence of evidence that 
it had no knowledge of the out 
of state origin of any of the 
butter on its premises, or of the 
fact that the repackaged butter 
was underweight, may be quick- 
ly disposed of. Both the word 
of the statute and the cases 


By ALBERT W. GRAY 


show that it was not incumbent 
on the government to prove that 
the dealer knew that the butter 
content in the underweight car- 
tons had been in interstate com- 
merce. Nor was it necessary to 
prove that the dealer knew that 
the nineteen cartons or any of 
them were underweight.” 





United States v. H. Wool & Sons, 215 
Fed. 2d 95, July 27, 1954. 


INSPECTION ORDINANCE 
INVALID 


Provisions of a milk inspec- 
tion ordinance of Laredo, Teaxs, 
were, “The grades of all milk or 
milk products consumed or in- 
tended for consumption in the 
City of Laredo or its police 
jurisdiction, shall be awarded 
only by and after the health 
officer has made all the inspec- 
tions required by this ordinance 
for such grading. Said health of- 
ficer shall not accept the inspec- 
tions, examinations or certifi- 
cate of any health officer of any 
other city except as herein ex- 
pressly provided.” 


At Falfurrias, Texas, ninety 
miles from Laredo, is the Fal- 
furrias Creamery Company, 
where there is maintained a milk 
inspection service fully approved 
by state authorities. Payment of 
inspection fees to Laredo for a 
permit for the sale of milk in 
that city, contended this cream- 
ery company, made the distribu- 
tion of milk in that area unprofit- 
able and uneconomical. 


Further, this inspection ordi- 
nance, that company insisted, 
was not a valid regulation under 
the police power but an illegal 


ON THE LEGAL SIDE 


attempt on the part of officers 
of that city to maintain a con 
trolled market for the benefit of 
local producers. From the judg- 
ment of the lower court sustain- 
ing the ordinance the milk com- 
pany appealed. 

“Insofar as the ordinance seeks 
to provide for double inspections 
and makes it the duty of the 
Health Officer of Laredo to in 
spect all milk plants and proc 
essing plants desiring to sell 
dairy products in the City of 
Laredo,” said the court, “it con 
stitutes an unreasonable burden 
on commerce. Such provisions 
are beyond the scope of the po- 
lice power of the city in view 
of the state legislation and regu- 
lations relating to the subject.” 





Falfurrias Creamery Co. v. City of 
Laredo, 276 S.W. 2d 351, Texas, Feb- 
ruary 16, 1955. 


PRODUCER’S RIGHT TO 
WITHDRAW BID 

Bids were asked by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration for milk 
for the Marquam Hill Hospital 
at Portland, Oregon. The Sun 
shine Dairy submitted its bid on 
June 12th and on the same day 
the Oregon State Department of 
Agriculture established a new 
minimum price scale for the sale 
of dairy products in which the 
milk price was made _ higher 
than in this bid of the dairy. 

Two days later the Milk Con 
trol Section of the department 
notified the dairy that its bid 
was below the price established 
by that department and _ that, 
“This Department has no alter- 
native other than to instigate le- 


(Please Turn to Page 84) 
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GOLDEN GUERNSEY MILK 


Gives You More of Everything Good 
INCLUDING A GREAT SALES ADVANTAGE 


Go.ipen Guernsey Mik of 4.4% fat compared with regular 
market milk of 3.68% butterfat contains approximately: 


15% more PROTEIN 4% more MINERALS 
20% more VITAMIN A 19% more BUTTERFAT 
7% more SOLIDS-NOT-FAT 14% more NUTRITIVE ENERGY 


It is significant that GOLDEN GUERNSEY MILK excels in all these valuable nu- 
tritive elements in addition to fat... plus having a distinctive golden color 
and an unusually delicious flavor. 


/ You offer America’s highest quality table milk. 


It will pay YOU to have 2 Your route salesmen have a unique, non-competitive sales 


story that builds extra business. 


A GOLDEN GUERNSEY 3 Your customers are better satisfied. They stay with you 


FRANCHISE 









Teese 


GOLDEN GUI GUERNSEY 
VEZ 


years longer, and buy more by-products! 


7 You have a nationally-known trademark, plus sales tools 
such as attractive folders, newspaper mats, radio and TV 
spots — plus service from trained GOLDEN GUERNSEY 
merchandising personnel. 


5 You get producer cooperation — a more even supply of 


Nearly 700 progressive dairies proudly sell highest quality milk. 
GOLDEN GUERNSEY MILK under this ‘emblem ms : oie 
of quality”’ in more than 6,000 cities and towns b With a GOLDEN GUERNSEY Franchise it all adds up to a 


across the nation. 
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stronger line-up and greater profits for you. 


Send for details on a GOLDEN GUERNSEY Franchise! 


GOLDEN GUERNSEY, Inc. 


75 Main Street, Peterborough, N. H. 
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ruck Talk 


Refrigeration on Retail Routes 
Raises Question of Body Design 


HE OTHER DAY A FEW POOR souls who are charged with 

the responsibility of getting milk from where it is to where 

some one will buy it sat around the lunch table bemoaning 
their fate. It seems that refrigeration in route trucks had come 
down in an order from the brass to further complicate their already 
harried lives. The order read, “It’s going to come. Dont fight it. 
Get Ready.” 

















































After the gravy stained table cloth was removed and replaced 
with a clean one so the conference would have a place for work- 
ing drawings, things began to get serious. Buck Rogers was not 
there in person but from the conglomeration of ideas that came 
forth there may be a new concept in dariy route trucks. 


From one of those present came the question, “how many 


Pray a nagiager a0, efrigeratine?” The he : 
cubic feet are we talking about refriger wing Then followed the ha eutedhais te tie GU Gedinns tenes ls dene on 
obvious second question, “why so many?” The more experienced already being used on wholesale trucks. Question is, can 
hands agreed that about one third of a route truck is not used as something like this be used on retail trucks. 


a container but is built so the driver can walk into the body. They 
conceded that he cannot stand upright and no one could think of 
a good reason for having the driver in the body. 


’ 


For one thing he carries a tremendous amount of BTU’s into 
the truck body every time he goes into it. In addition, with the 
access door opening into the driver's compartment, there is no 
knowing how much of the time he uses the refrigerating equip 
ment to air condition his own quarters. Although these considera 
tions are not directly related to the question of extra cubic feet 
they do make truck refrigeration more of a problem. 


From the extra cubic feet concept came line of reasoning 
which suggested that perhaps the route truck should be built like 
the ice cream trucks of some years ago were built—that is with 
the body entirely apart from the cab. Access to the load would 
be from the outside. By building the body lower like the soft 
drink bottlers do it would be possible to get plenty of capacity 
without making the driver reach too high to select any type of 








product in his load. The home-made body shown here is used on a rural route 
in lowa. It has a door on either side and in the rear. 
A body of this type might seem radical but it would reduce The body was designed by Dr. C. A. Iverson of lowa 

the amount of cubic feet to be refrigerated. Since it would re- State College. 





duce the weight of the body and certainly would reduce the addi- 
tional weight contemplated for refrigeration, it is entirely possible 
that the truck chassis could be one number lighter and this would 
of itself save money. 


The beer people do it and the soft drink people do it. They 
84) 
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This large trailer illustrates the idea of the full load that a 

this article discusses. There are no extra cubic feet of Simm [* ae : | {lc vl Lamesa 
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aisle space that have to be refrigerated. 



























What they say about THATCHER: 


we like best about THATCHER” 


Says ‘3 
Ralph Papich, General Manager 
Clover Leaf Dairy Co., Inc., 
Gary, Ind. 


"We buy our bottles exclusively from Thatcher,"’ says Mr. Papich. 
"And I'll tell you why. We like Thatcher's service—the quick way they 
respond when we call. They created our special Pyroglaze designs and 
their representative calls on us often to see how he can be of help. 











“Their bottles have kept pace with the 
times too, steadily improving so that 
= ae breakage has become increasingly 
i. ole less. A case of milk in old style bottles 
used to weigh 59 Ibs. Today, with 
Thatcher T-Squares, a case weighs 
only 40 lbs. Because it's lighter, more 
compact and easier to handle, it has 
eased operations in our plant and 
enabled drivers to carry larger loads. 


We've been completely satisfied with 
Thatcher Glass ever since we began 
doing business with them years ago." 





CLOVER LEAF DAIRY was first to pasteurize milk in the Gary area, has been modernized and 
enlarged three times since 1927. 


THE NEXT TIME you need bottles ask for Thatcher 
Glass Bottles . . . today's modern, lightweight, strong 
dairy containers. Order them from your dairy supplier 
or the Thatcher sales office near you. 


| route 
» rear. 
lowa 









It's good business to do business with... 


THATCHER GLASS 


Manufacturing Company, Inc., Elmira, N.Y. 











Factories: Elmira, N.Y. Streator, Ill. Lawrenceburg, Ind. 
v Jeannette, Pa. Saugus, Calif. 


® Sales Offices: Boston, New York, Philadelphia,Rochester, N.Y. 
Columbus, Detroit , Chicago, Louisville, 
St. Louis, Los Angeles, San Francisco 
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@ More Pounds Per Hour 


Sharples manufactures machines which have the 
highest capacity ... which means shorter runs with 
less labor day in and day out. 


Longer Runs Between Bow! Cleanings 





Sharples separators, clarifiers and standardizers 
have as much as 25% greater sediment holding 
space. This bonus pays you well year in and year 
out—bowl cleaning costs money. 


Low Operating Cost 


Sharples gave the benefits of cold milk separation, 
and simple, efficient standardizing to the dairy 
industry years ahead of others. Experience based 
on hundreds of trouble-free installations has kept 
Sharples way ahead .. . to your advantage. 


Simple, Trouble-Free Operation 


Sharples machines do practically all the work for 
the operator. Operator judgment is reduced to an 
absolute minimum. 


Spare Parts When You Need Them 


Sharples keeps your dairy operating—spare parts 
are a simple routine ...and the part you get is 
exactly right for your machine. This Sharples 
service can save you many dollars over the years. 


@ Extensive Dealer Service Organization 


From the moment your Sharples is installed by an 
expert, and for the life of the machine, you know 
that your Sharples dealer, and the Sharples factory 
are as close as your telephone. 


@ Realistic Costs for the American Economy 


Every Sharples machine is guaranteed 
for performance—and that guarantee 
is backed by an old established com- 
pany of stature and integrity. You get 
a full-measure, hard-working profit- 
making dollar’s worth in a Sharples. 





You get your money’s worth 
from a Sharples. 


SHARPLES .... con all 








THE SHARPLES CORPORATION 


2300 WESTMORELAND STREET + PHILADELPHIA 40, PENNSYLVANIA 
CHICAGO © NEW YORK © CLEVELAND * HOUSTON ¢ SAN FRANCISCO 


Sold and serviced by reliable dealers everywhere. 
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Fluid Milk Profit Shows Slight Rise 


Seventh Milk Industry Foundation Study Finds Aver- 
age Price For Home Delivery 22.94 Cents Per Quart. 
Price of Raw Material Is Down, Other Expenses Up. 


ROFITS IN THE FLUID 
p MILK business averaged 2.28 

cents per dollar of sales in 
1954 according to G. W. Starr, 
Professor of Business Administra- 
tion at Indiana University. The 
seventh in a series of studies on 
the cost of milk distribution, spon- 
sored by the Milk Industry Foun- 
dation, the report shows a gain of 


22 cents over 1953. 


The average price of fluid milk 
delivered to the home showed a 
slight gain. The average price re- 
ported for home delivered milk at 
the end of the year was 22.94 cents. 
A year ago the average price re- 
ported was 22.84 cents. Two years 
ago, however, the figure was 23.76 
cents. 
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1. Raw Product, Material and 
Transportation Costs 


2. Salaries, Wages and Commissions 


3. Plant, Delivery and Office Supplies 
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Professor Starr’s study was based 
on records supplied by 402 distrib- 
utors serving 305 cities. A new and 
valuable section is incorporated in 
this year’s report in the form of re- 
gional averages. The nation was 
divided into 13 regions such as the 
New England states, New York and 
New Jersey, the southeastern states 
and so on. Cost and profit figures 
for each region are presented. This 
will enable distributors to compare 
their costs and profits with the 
average for their region rather than 
with the nation as a whole. 

The report is a meticulous com- 
pilation of costs encountered in 
Professor Starr 
says, “Many of the firms contribut- 
ing to the study are engaged in 


fluid operations. 


KEY TO THE BAR GRAPH 


7. Other Expenses 
8. Advertising 


9. Administrative Officers’ Salaries 


10. Insurance 
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other dairy operations, but the costs 
and operating results of other oper- 
ations are excluded from this re- 
port.” 

Net trade sales for the 402 dis- 
tributors reporting amounted to a 
substantial $1,329,902,073. Despite 
its size and despite the fact that 
17 fewer firms reported the figure 
is about $100,000,000 less than the 
previous year. This is due to the 
failure of some of the larger com- 
panies to report in 1954. 

Consistency of the profit from 
normal year to normal year and the 
variation in profit from region to 
region are the two outstanding fea- 
tures of the report. Lowest profit 
indicated by the figure was in 1952 


4. Container Costs 


5. Taxes and Licenses 


6. Depreciation 
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Picture this special print con- 
tainer with your name ° in solid 
1 the color or in two brilliant, con- 
n to trasting colors * combinations of 
+ Se LA Neer ve ese 2: fs red, green, and brown °* in 
dee ' : quarts, pints, third-quarts, and 


from 








profit half-pints * product identifica- 
1952 tion on top flange at no extra 
cost * full top printing in one 
color (quarts only) available at 
most Canco factories now at 
slight additional charge * de- 
sign available in all container 
sizes. 
For prices and further infor- 
mation, contact Smith-Lee or 
- your dairy supply jobber. 
ay 2 
Give her your name 
Next time she buys, she'll look for y 
lVext tlme sne UY S, SILE LL LOO or YOu 
e 
How to protect sales with the new special print container. Your the secondary plate with your 
Smith-Lee Canco special print. name—in bright, bold colors— name, address and product iden- 
will make repeated impressions tification. Smith-Lee puts these 
When the lady takes your name on the lady from the time she into an attractive design that 
home with her, it’s good insur- puts the container into her re- makes your container distinctive 
ance for tomorrow’s sales. Why? frigerator until she pours its last and pleasing to the eye. 
Because shoppers almost always drop. There’s more information un- 
, look for a familiar brand, shy Smith-Lee provides the pri- der the picture of the container. 


IT 


view 





away from the unknown. 
You can make your name fa- 
miliar faster with the new Canco 


SMITH-LEE CoO., 


SPECIALISTS 
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mary plate which prints the 
basic design—at no charge. A 
nominal sum covers the cost of 


IN DAIRY 


INC. 


PACKAGING 


For the rest of the story write to 
Smith-Lee or contact your dairy 
supply jobber. 











when 1.44 cents was left over after all 
expenses were paid. However, this 
was when the Korean War was blaz- 
ing in the Far East. Price control 
coupled with rising costs had a de- 
cidedly limiting effect on profits. A 
somewhat similar situation prevailed 
in 1944 when the profit figure was 
1.98 per dollar of sales. If 1941 can 
be considered a fairly normal year a 
comparison with 1954 shows a differ- 
ence of only .16 cents in profit. 
The variation of the profit figure 
by regions is surprising. Largest profit 
was reported from Texas and Louisi- 
una where the figure amounted to a 
startling 4.21 cents per sales dollar. 
Smallest average profit recorded was 
in Region 13 comprised of California 
and Nevada. The profit in this area 
was .66 cents per dollar of sales. Six 
regions were under 2 cents profit on 


the dollar, four were between 2 and 
9 r] 


3 cents, two were between 3 and 4 
cents, and one was over 4 cents. 


Surprising Differences 

Ditterences in cost by regions were 
surprisingly large. For example, four 
regions, all in the northeast and north 
central areas, reported that over 23 
cents per dollar of sales went for 
salaries, wages and commissions. Top- 
ping all regions by at least 2 cents in 
this category was Region 7 made up 
of Illinois and Wisconsin with a whop- 
ping 25.9 cents. Lowest was Region 9 
with 14.34 cents listed. Probably the 
Illinois-Wisconsin figure reflects the 
almost legendary earnings of drivers 
in the Chicago market. On the other 
hand it is a little difficult to under- 
stand why an area made up of such 
states as Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, 


Missouri, and Arkansas should be low 
man on the wage totem pole. 

For the nation as a whole Professo) 
Starr notes a decrease of 2.37 cents 
in raw material costs including the 
cost of purchased transportation. How- 
ever, in most other categories there 
has been an upward trend. Professor 
Starr says, “Those showing the great- 
est increase have been salaries and 
wages, taxes and licenses, and con- 
tainer costs. The relative cost of con- 
tainers has risen more than 80 per 
1947; that of taxes and 
licenses more than sixty per cent.” 

It should be remembered when 
using this report that it deals in aver- 
ages. Naturally there will be differ- 
ences between individual companies. 
The regional breakdown goes about 
as far in this direction as it is practical 
to go. 


cent since 


Average Operating Results—Fluid Milk Dealers 














1954 
(In terms of Net Trade Sales by M.I.F. Regions) 
Region Region Region Region 
l 2 3 4 

Net Trade Sales $1.0000 $1.0000 $1.0000 $1.0000 
Material Costs (Raw Product) 4858 5019 5048 5128 
Purchased Transportation .0100 0220 .0076 .0025 
Other Material Cost .0780 1056 0595 0531 
Salaries, Wages and Commissions _—_.2371 .2034 .2369 .1904 
Administrative Officers’ Salaries 0122 0064 .0161 0191 
Container Cost 0392 0451 .0374 .0476 
Plant, Delivery, and Office Sup. 0646 0403 0527 .0620 
Taxes & Licenses .0228 0243 0223 .0282 
Insurance .0084 .0096 0067 .0065 
Advertising 0051 .0075 .0090 .0164 
Depreciation 0133 0112 .0176 .0206 
Other Expense .0090 .0082 .0134 .0148 
Total Cost .9855 9855 9840 9740 
Operating Profit 0145 0145 .0160 0260 

Region Region Region Region 

8 9 10 11 

Net Trade Sales $1.0000 $1.0000 $1.0000 $1.0000 
Material Costs (Raw Product) 4302 5834 5548 5423 
Purchased Transportation .0010 0023 .0007 0062 
Other Material Cost .1494 0454 0262 0549 
Salaries, Wages and Commissions _.1680 1434 1587 1581 
Administrative Officers’ Salaries 0163 .0066 .0127 0131 
Container Cost .0692 0554 0618 0659 
Plant, Delivery, and Office Sup. 0535 0481 0515 0553 
Taxes & Licenses 0223 0177 .0485 0316 
Insurance .0050 0052 0042 0056 
Advertising .0154 .0096 0134 0133 
Depreciation .0187 .0187 .0163 .0183 
Other Expense 0211 0262 .0092 .0095 
Total Cost 9701 .9620 9579 _97Al 
Operating Profit 0299 .0380 0421 0259 
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Region Region Region 
5 6 7 
$1.0000 $1.0000 $1.0000 
5271 4472 4092 
0003 0016 0151 
0507 .0804 .1229 
1712 2342 .2590 
.0106 0146 .0046 
.0615 0516 0571 
0595 0550 .0500 
0280 0358 0304 
0060 0044 0046 
0132 0109 0120 
0232 .0166 .0128 
0195 0177 0072 
.9708 .9700 9849 
0292 .0300 0151 

United 

Region Region States 
12 13 Totals 
$1.0000 $1.0000 $1.0000 
A762 3826 A715 
.0007 0043 0085 
.1467 .2254 0895 
.1680 .1898 2119 
0148 0112 0097 
0636 0612 0552 
0495 0553 0553 
0163 0198 0306 
0051 .0048 0052 
0130 O112 0107 
0176 0077 0151 
0169 0201 0140 
.9884 9934 9772 
0116 .0066 0228 
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SUNOCO TIGHT SEAL WAX SPECIALLY “TAILORED” 
FOR STRENGTH AND FLEXIBILITY AT 40°F 


Here’s the most important question you can ask about 
any Pure-Pak carton wax: How well does it hold up at 
refrigeration temperatures? If it gets brittle you’re sure 
to have bulgers and leakers. If it’s flexible (like Sunoco 
Tight Seal), the carton will be able to survive rough 
treatment without cracking or flaking. How is it that 
Sunoco Tight Seal stays flexible? There’s a reason. 


SUNOCO TIGHT SEAL IS MADE FOR 
PURE-PAK CARTONS AND NO OTHER USE 


Unlike other waxes, Sunoco Tight Seal is specially made 
for refrigeration temperatures—between 40 and 50 F. 
Ordinary waxes must compromise on low-temperature 
performance. But not so Sunoco Tight Seal. Sunoco 
Tight Seal is made for use on Pure-Pak cartons, and for 
no other use. It is sold exclusively through Pure-Pak. 
You can order it through Pure-Pak Division, Ex-Cell-O 
Corporation, 1200 Oakman Blvd., Detroit 32, Mich. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT 


SUN OIL COMPANY 





Sunoco Tight Seal Wax is packaged for your convenience. It 
is available in 50 lb. cartons, 1000 lb. pallets (shown above), 
1750 lb. pallets, tank trucks, and tank cars. 


UNOC 





PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. e SUN OIL COMPANY LTD., TORONTO & MONTREAL 
Refiners of famous High-Test Blue Sunoco Gasoline 


December, 1955 
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RIGHT 


or 


WRONG 


in 


Labor Relations 











Can a Shop Steward Eat Lunch on 
Company Time and Demand that 
He Be Paid? 


What Happened: 
The 


hour of half an 


company had a paid lunch 
During that 


time the shop steward made his 


hour. 


rounds for handling grievances of em- 
ployees. It was his one chance, he 
claimed, to get employees in a group. 
After the lunch period, the steward 
would then eat his own lunch instead 
of going back to his regular job. The 
companys policy was not to pay 
stewards for time in handling griev- 
ances. In the past the company had 
permitted the union man to eat his 
lunch on time but then 
changed its mind and began docking 
the steward for time he took to eat. 
He brought a grievance. 


company 


The com- 
maintained that it had 
lished no precedent. The union agree- 
ment specifically said that time spent 
handle grievances 
would not be paid for and therefore 
it had a right to tighten up on its 
previous leniency. 


pany estab- 


by stewards to 


The management 
also maintained that the steward has 
access to employees at other times and 
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A round-up of day-to-day in-plant problems and 
how they were handled by management men. 
Each incident is taken from a true-life grievance 
which went to arbitration. Names of some prin- 
cipals involved have been changed for obvious 


By LAWRENCE STESSIN 


is free to circulate among them dur- 
ing working hours provided the stew- 
ard asked for permission and signed 
“in” and “out.” 


Was the Company: 
RIGHT | | WRONG | | 
What Arbitrator Alex Elson 
Ruled: “The company does provide a 
paid lunch period for employees as 
well as for the union representative. 
When the steward chooses not to avail 
himself of that paid lunch period he 
does so solely of his own choosing. It 
is for his own convenience that he 
uses the paid lunch period to handle 
grievances. He 
titled to take 
lunch at company 


is therefore not en- 
time later to eat his 
time. Precedent 
has nothing to do with the issue be- 
cause the contract specially says that 
grievance time will not be paid for, 
and if the decides to take 
time out to eat after the designated 
lunch period, he must do so without 
compensation.” 


steward 





— 











Is “Antagonizing a Customer” Just 
Cause for Discharging a Salesman 
With a Good Ten Year Record? 
What Happened: 


Peter Reynolds was a good sales- 


reasons. Readers who want the source or citation 
of any case may write to American Milk Review. 
92 Warren St., New York, N. Y. 


man. So good, in fact, that he was 
given an important account to service 
and did so without much supervision 
from the head office. One day when 
Reynolds came to visit the account he 
found that the company had a strike 
on its hands. There were pickets 
outside. Reynolds got into a conver- 
sation with the pickets and was over- 
“I think you 
If I were in 


heard to say to them: 
fellows are in the right. 
your shoes, I'd be out on strike, too.” 
left, 


He was a mem- 


The salesman then refusing to 
cross a picket line. 
ber of a union himself, and later said 
that it was against his union’s policy 
for members to cross picket lines. A 
few days later Reynolds returned to 
service the 


account and discovered 


that the strike was still on. He again 
engaged in conversation with the pick- 
ets. The strike was finally settled, but 
when Reynolds showed up, the ac- 
count refused to do business with him. 
In fact, 
note to Reynolds’ boss stating that he 
had interfered with the strike, and 
that it didn’t want him coming around. 
Further, they wanted him fired. The 


the customer sent a_ strong 


company discharged Reynolds for 
“antagonizing a customer.” The case 
came to arbitration. Reynolds put in 


the following defense: 


1. His discharge had nothing to 


do with his job as a salesman. 


to 


The strike is all over and the 
employees who engaged in it 
were all taken back. There is 


no reason for post mortems. 


3. The customer had no reason to 
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be so exercised. A man has a 
right not to cross a picket line 


as an “individual freedom.” 


4. No important a 
customer may be, the company 
had no right to give in to the 
demand that he be fired. 


matter how 


The company’s defense was simply 
that Reynolds showed such bad judg- 
ment in his behavior that they couldn't 
be sure he wouldn’t antagonize an- 
other customer if such a situation came 
up again. Then again, management 
maintained, he overstepped his bounds. 
To cap it all, the company held that 
it is better to sacrifice a salesman than 
a top customer. 


Was the Company: 
RIGHT | | WRONG | 

What Arbitrator Thomas A. 
Knowlton Ruled: “Reynolds refusal 
to cross a picket line may be con- 
sidered an right in this 
situation, implying a minimum of in- 
terference. 


individual 


It is an impersonal act of 
restraint which both labor and man- 
agement normally expect in this area 
and does not connote individualized 
hostility. But the 
fault Reynolds because in_ its 
judgment he extended this form of 
institutional impersonal advocacy and 


customer found 


with 


sharpened it by public expression of 
sentiment. And he did that as an em- 
plovee of the company he worked for. 
Mr. Reynolds therefore alienated the 


customer to the point where he was 


refused permission to come back as a 
representative of his company. He 
thus jeopardized the relations between 
his company and the customer. | 
therefore find the discharge proper.” 

















Are Employees Who Work Over- 


time Saturday Night Entitled to 
Double Time Pay Because Some of 
Their Extra Hours Extend 
Sunday? 

What Happened: 

Bowman and Curtis were regularly 
employed on the 11:00 P.M. to 7:00 
A.M. shift. They worked this shift on 
Saturday, too. One morning their fore 
man came over and asked them to 
put in four hours overtime. They 
agreed and worked until 11:00 A.M. 
that Sunday morning. When they got 
their pay they found that they were 
paid four hours overtime at time and 
a half. Because the company had a 
policy of paying double time for Sun 
day work, they felt they should have 
received double time for the overtime 
When thev brought a griev- 
ance, the company argued that the 
four Sunday hours were really an ex- 


into 


hours. 





tension of the Saturday night shift. 
and as such could not be counted as 
Sunday work. 
Was the Company: 
RIGHT | | WRONG | | 

What Arbitrator Leo C. Brown 
Ruled: “The question to be decided 
is whether hours worked on Sunday 
morning, after the ending time of a 
shift which began on Saturday, are 
to be regarded as worked on Satur- 
day or as worked on Sunday for over- 
time purposes. Undeviating practice 
in this establishment has regarded the 
day on which a shift begins as the 
day being worked, and has regarded 
all continuous hours of work as being 
worked on the calendar dav on which 
the shift began. Thus, an employee 
beginning work at 11:00 P.M. on 
Saturday night is working Saturday 
as long as he is continuously em- 
ployed. If he begins work at 11:00 
P.M. Sunday, he is working his Sun- 
day as long as he is continuously 
employed, even though the majority 
of his hours may actually fall within 
the calendar day Monday. The weight 
of the evidence is to the effect that 
for years prior to the negotiation of 
the present agreement the workday 
for each shift was identified by the 
day on which the shift started and 
continued throughout the subsequent 
24 hours. The company did not vio- 
late the agreement in failing to pay 
double-time pay for time worked be 
tween 7:00 A.M. and 11:00 A.M. on 
Sundav.” 





CONTRACT INCREASES ROUTE 
PAY IN MINNEAPOLIS 
According to Paul Potter As- 
sociates’ Dairy Labor Reports, 
licensed commissions on large 
loads of milk sold through stores 
have been placed in effect in 
Minneapolis and St. Paul. Con- 
tracts between dealers and IB 


Teamster locals call for unit 
rates as high as four cents a 
quart retail and two cents a 


quart wholesale, after payment 
of weekly base wages of 84 dol- 
lars to retail $84.50 to 
wholesale drivers working for a 


and 


12% hour week. 


Potter reports that these rates 
produce some highly paid 





and in the 
retail operators add enough to 
the delivery cost of milk on a 


routemen, eves of 


wholesale basis to discourage 
wide price differentials. It is the 
same principle set up in the Chi- 
cago milk market years ago and 
more recently in St. Louis. 
The Minneapolis Commission 
Schedule for retail routes pro- 
vides that the commission rate 
of two cents per point retail and 
one cent per pint wholesale is 
400 
points per route per day. These 


effective between 350 and 


rates go up to three cents retail 
and one and a half cents whole- 
sale 400 and 480 
points. The base pay of 84 dol- 
lars in effect is compensation for 


between 


the first 350 points delivered. 
On wholesale routes there is no 
first 400 


points, one cent per pint be- 


commission for the 


tween 400 and 2,500 points, one 
and a half cents per pint be- 
tween 2,500 points and 3,000 
points. 
Strictly 
have an alternative between the 


wholesale drivers 
above rates and receiving two 
per cent on sales up to 200 dol 
lars a day, 2% per cent on sales 
from 200 to 300 dollars a day 
ind three per cent on sales ovet 
300 dollars and take whatever 
produces more for them. 


Butter sales are not included 
in this. 
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NMcLouth 


STAINLESS 


Steel 


for the home 








The lady agrees with the architect that her 
modern, cheerful, Stainless Steel kitchen will be 
the most beautiful room in the new house. Stainless Steel 
is the bright, long lasting metal that will not tarnish, 


is easy to clean and a joy to live with. 


For the product you make: today and the product 
you plan for tomorrow specify McLouth high 
quality sheet and strip Stainless Steel. 


McLouty Stee. CorporAtTION 
Detroit, Michigan 





MANUFACTURERS OF STAINLESS AND CARBON STEELS 
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Psychrophilic Bacteria in Milk 

QUESTION —We have been 
hearing a good deal about psy- 
chrophilic bacterial counts in pas- 


teurized milk. What are these 
germs and what are their signifi- 

cance? C. Y., Pennsylvania. 
ANSWER-Bacteria are generally 
divided into three categories from the 
standpoint of their temperature re- 
quirements for growth. These are the 
thermophiles which grow at high tem- 
peratures, the psychrophiles which 
grow at low temperatures, and the 
mesophiles which are intermediate be- 
tween the other two. The temperature 
zones thus defined show a good deal 
of overlapping. For example, psychro- 
philes may grow in the range 32°- 
85°F., while the mesophiles may be 
considered to grow in the range 50°- 
110°F. Thus we have by this defini- 
tion a 35 
t 


overlap. Some scientists 


consider the psychrophilic range be- 
tween 32° and 60°F. Under these 
circumstances the organisms are prob- 
ably cataloged incorrectly since in 
most instances the optimum tempera- 
ture for growth in this group is above 
60°F. Thus, although members of this 
group may grow at temperatures near 
the freezing point, they do so only 
very slowly. 

It was considered at one time that 
most of the microorganisms that sur- 
vived pasteurization were the spore 
forming types. It has been shown in 
recent years that a variety of other 
organisms survived and some of these 
are capable of slow growth at tem- 
found in the 
household refrigerator or 


peratures commonly 
the dairy 


plant cold storage room. 
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Psychrophilic Bacteria in Milk — 


Cocoa Fat in Chocolate Milk 


By R. F. HOLLAND and J. C. WHITE 


Public health officials have become 
concerned with organisms of the 
psychrophilic group more and more 
in recent years because of the ten- 
dency for milk to be held for much 
longer periods before consumption 
than used to be the case. Every-other- 
day pickup of milk on farms, three- 
day-a-week delivery to homes, and 
the tendency for the housewife to 
store milk in her refrigerator for 
longer periods of time have been fun- 
We will 


more investigations 


damental in this concern. 
undoubtedly see 
of the thermophiles commonly found 
in milk in coming years. Insofar as 
we are presently aware, there is little 
danger in these organisms from a 
public health standpoint. A few cases 
of enteritis have been attributed to 
these organisms in vears gone by. The 
evidence has not been very convincing 
and the storage temperature at which 
the milk had been held were indefinite 


or otherwise very open to question. 


Burgwald and Josephson studied 
the effect of refrigerator storage on 
the keeping qualities of pasteurized 
milk and reported their findings in the 
Journal of Dairy Science, volume 30, 
number 6, June, 1947. They stated 
the psychrophilic bacteria which de- 
velop in milk during refrigerator stor- 
age are primarily responsible for the 
deterioration of the product and for 
the development of the acid changes 


produced in milk at 40°F. 


With our present control of milk 
quality from the cow to the consumer, 
however, it is common for milk to re 
main in excellent bacteriological con 
dition for at least two weeks. 


Cocoa Fat in Chocolate Milk 


QUESTION—We understand that 
chocolate milk has cocoa fat as 
well as butterfat. The law in this 
State requires that chocolate milk 
contain 3 per cent of butterfat. We 
would appreciate information on 
how to separate the two fats and 
to analyze for butterfat only. 


F. A., New York. 


ANSWER-There is no simple 
method for separating the two fats 
but indirect methods are available 
and are used. The method depends 
on a difference in the number of 
soluble, volatile fatty 
two fats. 


acids in the 


The fat is extracted from the sample 
of chocolate milk with petroleum 
ether and 5 grams of the dry fat are 
saponified with potassium hydroxide, 
acidified and distilled. A standard 
quantity of the distillate is titrated 
with 0.1 N alkali and thus the Reich- 
ert-Meiss] number is determined — the 
number of ml of N/10 NaOH re- 
quired to neutralize the soluble, vol 


atile fatty acids in 5 grams of fat. 


Butter has an Reichert- 
Meiss] number of 28, while cocoa 


butter has a value of 0.5. 


average 


Thus we 
can calculate the relative amounts of 
the two fats present, using the follow- 
ing simultaneous equations where X 
is the grams of butterfat and Y repre- 
sents grams of cocoa butter, 

28 0.5 

X —) Reichert-Meiss] 

number of sample 


X \ 3. 


(Please Turn to Page 114) 
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-for cartons Wi 


th “plastic-like’ finish 





Inside and out you can count on uniform coating, water white color and smooth, glossy finish when you specify new Tervan 2735. 


specify new Penola DAIRY WAX TERVAN 2735 





How your cartons look, as well as how well they perform, is 
important to the consumer. Depend on new Tervan 2735 
for your cartons’ best appearance. You are assured excel- 
lent results every time with this premium grade dairy wax. 


Tervan 2735 
is unexcelled in meeting these tests: 


MILEAGE TEST, with the maximum number 
of cartons per pound of wax, and assured 
excellent mileage under all conditions. 


APPEARANCE TEST, with water white color, 
velvety “plastic-like” finish and uniform 
inside-outside coating. 


DROP TEST, with stronger carton bottoms 
that resist leakage from dropping. 


FLAKING TEST, outstanding protection 
against wax flaking. 


DYE TEST, a more uniform wax coating 
insuring minimum bulging. 


December, 1955 





And always depend on 
Tervan2735 for these features: 


BETTER MACHINE OPERATION 
that resists wax build-up, gives 
better forming of cartons, fewer 
machine stoppages. 


EXCELLENT SLAB STORAGE, with 
new freedom from hot weather 
storage problems. 


WIDE AVAILABILITY — in bulk, in 
tank cars or trucks; in slabs, loose 
on pallets or in handy pull-tab 
cartons of 55 Ibs., by truck or 
railway car delivery. 


(PATENT PENDING) 





Get the money-making 
facts on this premium 
grade dairy wax! 


Send for our pamphlet “Tervan 2735” 
for all the money-saving and money- 
making facts on new Penola Dairy Wax. 
Find out how this premium grade dairy 
wax sets new standards of performance 
— with lower consumption. Just write to 
us at: 14300 McNichols Road, West 
Detroit 35, Michigan. 











Penola 


Penola Olli Company + New York + Detroit + Chicago 
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Automatic Caser Handles 144 Quarts 
A Minute at Brooklyn Plant 


N AUTOMATIC casing machine 
that can case 144 quarts in 
glass « minute has been oper- 

ating at Hegeman Farms, a Brooklyn, 
N. Y. dairy, since last June. 


Alfred Lorenzen, processing super- 
visor at the Hegeman plant, says that 
the machine has meant a saving of 
one man and an increase of 20 quarts 
per minute in casing. This means a 
substantial saving in time, especially 
where a_ plant 170,000 
quarts of milk a day, as does Hege 


processes 


man Farms. The saving in time ap 
plies, at present, only to glass. Hege 
man Farms bottles 50,000 quarts in 
glass on the line equipped with auto- 
matic caser. 


Leslie A. Mapes, inventor of the 
Mapes Automatic Caser and two semi- 
automatic casers that preceded it. 
declares that it would be very easy 
to adapt the automatic caser to paper 
containers. Little or no change would 
be required in the caser itself. All 
that would be necessary are a few 
changes in the bottom construction of 
the case. 


Decasing of empty bottles to feed 
washer, according to Mr. Mapes, will 
be accomplished very soon by revers- 
ing action of present casing unit. 


While the top speed of the caser 
is 160 quarts in a minute, Mr. Mapes 
points out that it can go no faster 
than the slowest process in the whole 
filling operation, which at Hegeman’s 
is the automatic bottle washer. The 
bottle washer cleans and_ sterilizes 
about 140 bottles a minute. This 
situation would vary from plant to 
plant as the speed of the slowest 
process varied. 
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By HERBERT SAAL 


Herbert president of 
Hegeman Farms, said, “It runs with 


Greenberg, 


a minimum of noise because the heavy 
work is done by air pressure, rather 
than by motors. The only motor at- 
tached to the machine is one that 
powers the conveyors.” 


Here is how it works. As the bottle 
comes off the filler and capper in a 
single line, the conveyor moves them 
to “dividers.” There are two “divi- 
ders,” one set on each side of the 
conveyor. The divider consists of a 
interlocked with 
gears from the bottom of which ex- 
tend horizontally three equi-distant 
arms. Attached to the end of each 
of these arms is a thick, round, heavy 
rubber disc that looks like an over- 
sized hockey puck. 
horizontal and freewheeling. 


vertical steel rod 


These discs are 
As the 
vertical rod turns, the three arms 
turn. As they turn, so do the dises. 
The discs, however, can revolve while 
the vertical bar rotates. The spinning 
action occurs in the disc as it brushes 
up against the milk bottles coming 
through on the single-line conveyor. 


At the dividers, two more conveyors 
ure added so that three conveyors are 
on the output side of the dividers. 
It is the job of the dividers to get the 
bottles on the two outside conveyors. 
The divider on the right pushes a 
bottle to the conveyor on the left. 
The divider on the left pushes a bottle 
to the convevor on the right. 


This is done through coordinating 
the movements of the two dividers. 
As a bottle is conveyed between the 
dividers, the movement of the dividers 
is such that two discs of one and one 
disc of the other are in contact with 


the bottle. As the dividers are turned 
by the power of the bottle moving on 
the conveyor, the bottle is directed to 
the conveyor on the side of the divider 
where two discs touched the bottle. 


This process alternates as the divi- 
ders turn. First one divider, then the 
other, touches the bottles with two 
dises. As the bottles come through 
the divider, one is pushed to the 
right, the next one is pushed to the 
left. 

The center conveyor is loaded by 
what is known as an “arcuate mem- 
ber.” Just as there are two dividers, 
so are there two “arcuate members” 
placed just beyond the dividers. The 
“arcuate member” is a steel arc at- 
tached to a horizontal arm which is 
attached to the bottom of a steel rod. 
The arc rotates at a speed timed to 
come in contact with every third 
bottle on the conveyor on the “arcuate 
member's” side. With this contact the 
third bottle is pushed into the center 
conveyor. 

With each of the two arcuate mem- 
third bottle on 
its respective side, every third bottle 


bers nudging every 


on the original single line is pushed 
to the center convevor. 


Loading the Case 


The three conveyors carry the 
loading 


When three lines of fou 


bottles to the magazine or 
position. 
bottles each are in position an elec- 
trical impulse set off by the twelfth 
bottle entering the magazine activates 
a system of devices operated by 40 
pounds of air pressure. 

A series of operations takes place 
simultaneously or follow closely upon 
each other. A case positioner pulls 
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(Arrow 1) is the case positioner, which 
pushes the case into position so that the 
12 rubber-tipped vertical rods can come 
up through the bottom of the case. 
(Arrow 2) is the divider which shoves 
the bottles to the outside conveyor. 
(Arrow 3) shows the arcuate member 
that pushes every third bottle to the 
center conveyor. (Arrow 4) is the maga- 
zine where the bottles are lined up in 
groups of 12, three lines of four bottles 
each. (Arrow 5) shows the case in posi- 
tion, ready to be loaded. 


The horizontal rods (Arrow 1) shoot out 
across the top of the case, level with 
the magazine where the 12 bottles are 
ready to be pushed on to the horizontal 
rods by bar (Arrow 2). Vertical rubber- 
tipped rods (Arrow 3) then project up- 
ward through the bottom of the case, 
lifting the bottles about an eighth of an 
inch above the horizontal rods. Freed of 
their burden, the horizontal rods then 
retract, allowing vertical rods to lower 
the bottles gently, but quickly into case. 
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(Arrow 1) is the divider, working in uni- 
son with another one on the other side 
(not seen in photo), which nudges a bot- 
tle to the outside conveyor on the right. 
The divider on the opposite side nudges 
the next bottle to the conveyor on the 
left. Every third bottle is swung into the 
center conveyor by one of the two arcu- 
ate members (Arrow 2) placed opposite 
each other on the machine. Each one 
pushes every third bottle on its side. 











the case into the proper place over 
12 vertical rods. Horizontal rods pro- 
ject across the top of the case, level 
with the edge of the “loading posi- 
tion” or magazine. A bar pushes the 
12 bottles on to the horizontal rods. 
Up through the bottom of the case 
come the rubber-tipped vertical rods. 
clearing the wire in the case and 
the horizontal rods above the case. 
The vertical rods lift the 12 bottles 
about an eighth of an inch clear of 
the horizontal rods. The horizontal 
rods are retracted, clearing the way 
for the vertical rods to lower the 12 
bottles gently but swiftly each to its 
place in the case. 
disappear 


The vertical rods 
below the case, whence 
they came so that the case can be 
pushed on its way by the action of 
the case positioner placing 
case in the right spot. 


another 


The case moves out to the loading 
platform without a hand being laid 
on it until it’s taken off the conveyor 
and loaded directly into a truck. 


Mr. Mapes called attention to a 
safety feature of his caser when we 
visited him at his Brooklyn plant. 
Because it operates only on 40 pounds 
of air pressure, anything that resists 
that pressure will shut down the 
whole casing operation until the ob 
stacle is removed. Suppose a wire in 
the case is bent and a vertical rod 
is obstructed. The rod will stop right 
there, as will all the other rods, be- 
cause 40 pounds of air pressure is not 
enough to lift the whole case up into 
a place where it can mangle the hor- 
izontal rods. A man can have his 
elbow caught in this machinery with- 
out danger, because there simply is 
not enough power for the machinery 
to keep going and hurt him. Any 
obstruction acts as an automatic cut- 
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off. The man tending the caser re- 
moves the obstruction and switches 
the machine on again. 


The inventor, Mr. Mapes, is him- 


self a long-time milk man, having 
worked for Borden’s New York pro- 
duction and engineering departments 
for 29 years before going into busi- 
ness for himself in 1950. 

The Mapes caser is one of several 
casers that are either on the market 
or in the development stage. We 
know, for example, of a combination 


LICK THE 2 AND 4 


caser and case stacker for paper con 
tainers that is in the pilot operation 
period. This equipment is being used 
in a New York plant and will be dis 
American Milk Revieu 
as soon as it is ready. 


While the casers themselves are 
fascinating pieces of ingenious engi 
neering, the interest that has 
been shown in them by 


cussed in the 


wide 
milk proc- 
essors is symptomatic of the cease- 
less search for improved operational 
efficiency and the 
automation. 


trend toward 


QUART PROBLEM WITH CAMPBELL 
MULTIPLE (.) QUART ©) HANDLES 


Milk Cartons with Campbell Multiple 
Quart Handles end breakage and De- 
posits. Easier to carry... 
Stores that have used old-style gallon 
packages have greatly increased their 


TT. 


easier to pour. 


samples and prices. 


sales (business was actually doubled in 
one case). Campbell Multiple Quart Han- 
dies come in Pyramid or Canco style. No 
special machinery required. Write for 
Address Dept. AM-12 


CAMPBELL BOX & TAG COMPANY 


L 
SALLY CANCO 
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Corner Main and Sample Sts., South Bend 23, Indiana 


Phone ATlantic 9-5576 


MARY PURE-PAK 3 
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MORE MORE BODY SPACE, 
DELIVERIES .. . LESS 
LONGER TRIPS OVERALL LENGTH 


NOW—“high-cube” design can help you cut costs— 
in city and suburban delivery service. 

White 3000 low-bed trucks are factory-engineered 
for more usable payload space—for delivery time 
saving and efficiency—in your business. 

Find out how you can step up deliveries—boost 
sales—the functional design of the White 3000, 
tailored to your own operating conditions. See your 
White Representative without delay. 


THE WHITE MOTOR COMPANY « Cleveland I, Ohio 
FIRST—1n rae “ fen 








- 3000 9% 


| eee. FOR MORE THAN 50 YEARS THE GREATEST NAME IN TRUCKS 
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MUCH LESS 
“STRETCH” 
UNLOADING 





WHITE 3000 HAS ONLY 
FACTORY-ENGINEERED 
DROP-FRAME DESIGN 


The low-bed frame is 12 inches lower 
than ordinary delivery trucks. It permits 
using lower body, lower doors, with 
more payload capacity. Shorter wheel- 
base, shorter overall length save ma- 
neuvering and traffic time, too. 


OW. werre’ High Cube’ vEsiGn 


Speeds Deliveries...Cuts Costs 


IN WHOLESALE DAIRY SERVICE 
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From his Long 
Metzger runs the affairs of the flourish- 
ing Dannon Yogurt firm. A native of 
Switzerland, Mr. Metzger was a business- 
man for 40 years in Spain before start- 
ing the yogurt business here in 1943. 


Island City plant Joe 


Is there a buck to 
be yog- 
Cuchuiive urt? The answer, of 


e and on the margin. 


made with 


course, depends pri- 
marily on the market 


According to Joe 

Metzger, of Long Is- 
land City, speaking on the basis of 
13 years of experience as head of 
first few 
pages have been turned in the United 
States yogurt story. Mr. Metzger be- 
lieves that there is a vast market that 
can be 


Dannon Yogurt, only the 


tapped with a top quality 
product, proper promotion, and dis- 
tribution. 


“As soon as we have consolidated 
our New York operation,” he confi- 
dently declares, “we will expand to 
other parts of the country. We will 
either build our own plants or will 
supply other manufacturers with our 
cultures and our experience on a fran- 
chise basis, but only to people who 
will be able to pass the strictest kind 
of examination.” Much of the success 
of Dannon Yogurt in the New York 
area has 


due to the almost 


fanatical adherence to Mr. Metzger’s 


been 


exacting standards of production. Mr. 
Metzger has no desire to see the 
reputation he struggled so long to 
build for Dannon tattered in a few 
months by an_ indifferent 


holder. 


franchise 


é 
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The 14-head filler in the hygienic plant is part of the modern production process that can 
produce 400 eight-ounce containers of yogurt a minute with no strain. Head of the com- 
pany, Joe Metzger, and his son, Vice-President Juan E. Metzger, are sticklers for sanitation. 


that the 
Swiss-born president of Dannon Yog- 


There can be no doubt 


urt and his son, Juan E. Metzger, 
vice-president in charge of sales and 
advertising, have made a dollar with 
yogurt. When they started operations 
in 1943, they bought and processed 
700,000 pounds of Class I milk. This 
year they hit six million pounds, pur- 


chased and manufactured into yogurt. 
They put up a brand new plant, cost- 
ing $700,000, two and a half 
ago. 

Others have gone into the yogurt 


years 


manufacturing business in the New 
York area. Most of them have long 
since ceased to exist. Only two of any 
stature remain in the field. 
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Exclusive JAMISON features make the Series 50” 


the best buy in cold storage doors 





SPRING TENSION SPRING TENSION 


ADJUSTING 
a seer ADJUSTING BOLT 









Exclusive JAMISON hardware 


@ Adjustable hinges and fastener assure tight seal 

@ Rugged cast construction 

@ Patented heavy duty design 

@ Hot dip galvanized finish. Heavy zinc coating gives 
maximum protection 
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APPLIED TO FULL 
| OVERLAP OF DOOR. 
MAKES PLUG SEAL 














JAMISON gasketing 


@ Lo-Temp Gasket—soft, resilient with protective jacket 
@ Sillseal—flexible, abrasion and grease resistant 


Box girder construction 


@ 5 times more rigid—prevents warping—assures tight seal 
@ Internal bracing eliminated—maximum insulation 
@ 7 times stronger—extra durability under hard service 








can 
com- 
tion. 
= 
ogurt. nat 
asthe Exclusive boat hull plywood = 
years ao 
@ Finest quality obtainable —_ 
_— @ Water-proof plastic bond 
°o= @ 7-ply front, 5-ply back panel 
New 
long F. . ie _— ” — 
e or complete data on the Jamison Series ‘*50”’ Door write 
f any to Jamison Cold Storage Door Co., Hagerstown, Md. Ask Sere 4 ASON Dots ate weed by more people 
: than any other Cold Storage Door in the world. 
for Bulletin #3. 
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Dannon serves grocery outlets and some dairy sub-dealers in a 400-mile radius of New 
York. Dairy sub-dealers distribute yogurt mainly on home service routes. Thirty-five trucks 





are leased for the operation, relieving D 


Dannon’s sales of yogurt, plain and 
the latter a 
tastes, 


concession to 
continued to press 
despite the new- 
and outgoers. Why? Why 
should Dannon Yogurt sell while other 
yogurts move with indifferent success? 


flavored, 
American 
steadily forward 


comers 


Consistent High Quality 

Mr. Metzger believes the answer 
lies in the high standard of produc- 
tion, in the consistent maintenance of 
high quality of the product, and in 
intelligent sales promotion, advertis- 
ing and distribution. “The difference 
in yogurts would amaze you,” Mr. 
Metzger asserts. He claims there are 
some so-called yogurts that do not 
even have the bacillus bulgaricus in 
them. Without this culture yogurt is 
simply not yogurt. 


of 


e and replacement responsibilty. 


The paramount reason for the dis- 
parity in yogurts is that there is no 
standard accepted, or even proposed, 
to which the product must conform. 
Nowhere, except in the opinion of 
each processor, is there a criterion as 
to how many lactobacilli, for example, 
there must be or what the ratio of 
bacillus bulgaricus must be to the 
whole milk, or even that there should 
be any. For example, the Board of 
Health of one large eastern city is 
concerned only with the coliform con- 
tent of the product. 


Ingredients Are Few 
According to Mr. Metzger, good 
yogurt has nothing in it but what is 
supposed to be in it, bacillus bulgari- 
cus, streptococcus thermophilus, and 


whole pasteurized, homogenized Class 


| milk. Besides plain yogurt, Dannon 
also processes and sells 


vanilla-flavored yogurt. 


orange-and 


The firm also makes and sells yog 
urt with strawberry preserves on the 
The 
customer mixes the preserves with the 
get 
cream or a heavy smooth strawberry 
But to call it ice 
custard would be misleading, for yog- 


bottom of the same container. 


yogurt to a soft strawberry ice 


custard. cream 01 
urt is uniquely yogurt. It has its’ own 
consistency and tang, reminiscent, per 
haps, of soft ice cream, custard o 
sour cream, but not closely enough 
Sec 
ond cousin would be more like it. 


related to be called a brother. 


What gives Dannon yogurt its spe- 
cial consistency of body and tang of 
flavor is the culture of bacillus bul 
garicus and streptococcus thermophi 
lus, carefully bred and nurtured and 
inserted the milk at the 
proper The bacteria act and 
react in the milk at 105 to 120 degrees 
F. for from two and a half 
and a half hours after it’s been pack- 


into inert 


time. 
to fom 
aged in eight-ounce glass or 


containers. This 
where the bacteria multiply transpires 


paper 
incubation process 
in a special incubation room where 
the temperature is maintained. Every 
where in that room the temperature 
is the same, not just near the heating 


unit. 


the 
Island City plant could properly be 


Dannon’s laboratory at Long 
called a bacillus bulgaricus and strep 
tococcus thermophilus ranch. It is 
there that the weak strains are weeded 
out, stronger strains are developed. 
“Intermittently it is necessary to im 
Inbreeding is 


(Please Turn to Page 115 


port foreign strains. 


NEW! MODERN! EFFICIENT! ECONOMICAL!— THE Aeadatl 
150° AUTOMATIC DUMPING SYSTEM 


LESS INITIAL INVESTMENT . . . LESS SPACE REQUIRED ... 
LESS EQUIPMENT TO MAINTAIN 





PROVIDES — 
Greater sanitation . 
posite samples. . 
to operate .. 
wearing parts. . 


. Better control 
. Less operator fatigue . . 
. Less power required (One Power Unit) . . . Fewer 
. Plus the regular features which have made 


. More accurate com- 
. Less steam required 


KENDALL WASHERS the watchword of the Dairy Industry for 


over 29 years. 


@ KENDALL-LAMAR CORP. - POTSDAM, N. Y. @ 
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‘ To keep costs DOWN... quality UP... 
: DELAVAL “300° TRIPROCESS “AIR-TIGHT. 
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oon, Separates ...or clarifies ...or clarifies and standardizes ... perfectly! 

nh ol 

yog- No other centrifugal offers the small and medium-sized plant such economy in first 
— cost... plus such perfection of operation in all three functions. 


pei 
1 on Interacting precision valves give complete, positive product control with pin-point 
- accuracy. No complicated, costly external piping. Change from one operation to 
a another without shut down... single bowl 


It. . . 
- does everything. All stainless steel. DE my .\Y7.. 8 
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& De Laval “300” 
Series TRI-PROCESS in 
the plant of 

the PLEASANT 
FARMS DAIRY, 

Point Pleasant, N. J. 





THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY Poughkeepsie, New York + 427 Randolph St., Chicago 6 + DE LAVAL PACIFIC CO. 201 E. Milibrae Ave., Millbrae, Calif 
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By W. S. ROSENBERGER and V. H. NIELSEN 


DAIRY WASTE 


REQUIRES 


SPECIAL TREATMENT 


QUESTION—We operate a small 
creamery making about 300,000 
pounds of butter annually from 
farm-separated cream. During the 
past year we have had some dif- 
ficulty with our waste disposal 
which is done through a septic 
tank. From the tank the waste runs 
into a drainage tile belonging to 
the county and is finally discharged 
in a low-lying field. 


Originally we had only one 


OY 
A 


SAVES 


Modern 

Cover Capping 
at less than 
Plug Cap Cost! 


septic tank with a capacity of 1,000 
gallons. The farmer on whose 
field the waste was drained com- 
plained that the waste from our 
plant was harmful to his cattle. 
For this reason we added two more 
septic tanks (600 gallons each to 
the system) and a rock and gravel 
bed for final filtration. We are still 
having trouble, however, and 
wonder if you can help us out 
in any way. 


—Creamery Operator, lowa. 


ALL atuminee 
CLOSURES , 


@ Bottling 5 million bottles of 
milk a year? If so, you can have 
modern cover capping at less than 
plug cap costs with Fords Econ-0- 
Seal Synchro-Print capping. Hard 
to believe, but we've got all the 
facts to prove it. Write today! 


BASCA MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


»n of Huyler's 


y Street « Indianapolis, Indiana 
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ANSWER-—Your problem is typical 
of the one which faces hundreds of 
creameries, namely, inadequate meth- 
ods for disposing of the liquid dairy 
waste. 


First, | must admit that I know of 
no test by which we can tell whether 
or not the waste is harmful or poison- 
ous to cattle. The unpleasant odor 
coming from the septic waste will 
probably keep the animals from drink- 
ing it in the first place. We can, how- 
ever, sample the waste as it comes 
from the tanks and learn 
something about its polluting strength 
by testing it for biochemical oxygen 
demand (B.O.D.). 
to sample it before it goes into the 
tanks we could compare the two 
results and evaluate the treatment. Un- 
fortunately we could not do the latte: 
at your plant for lack of access to the 
sewage pipes, but we sampled the 
waste flowing out of the septic tanks 
over a 24-hour period and found its 
B.O.D. to be 690 p.p.m. 
pares with the strength of raw, un 
treated 


treatment 


If it were possible 


This com 
which has 
been variously reported to be between 
400 and 1,400 p.p.m. B.O.D. 


creamery waste 


In reality then you are not getting 
much treatment from the septic tanks, 
and there are a couple of reasons for 
this. 


In the first 
treatment in a septic tank is not par- 
ticularly well milk 
The treatment, at best, is only partial. 


place, the anaerobic 


suited to waste. 
and the waste still has considerable 
strength and foul odor upon leaving 
the tank. 


ods for treating dairy waste are those 


The most successful meth- 


which involve aerobic oxidation of the 


organic matter. 


In the second place, the success of 
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“| Get the trucks that are All-Truck Built § 
- to the 
ed the 
¢ tanks When you put INTERNATIONAL trucks on your job, you start making BIG 
und its savings in the area of biggest truck costs — operation and maintenance. 
Ss com- 
w. a INTERNATIONALS work with less strain under truck loads because they are Altcereckh suvenua.- 
*h has all-truck built — with no passenger car design or engineering compromises, TIONALS for dairy delivery 
etween no passenger car engines or components asked to do a truck job. They include every truck type for 
move their loads at slower engine rpm — go extra miles per gallon of gas lowest-cost_operation—from 
° . . all-new METRO” “walk-in 
getting and quart of oil — go more miles over the years, with fewer overhauls cab” checsls with specie! 
tie and major servicing, less downtime for breakage and wear. bodies (illustrated) to spe- 
cialized METROETTE models 
ons for The proof is in the records of cost-conscious operators who have made with famous METRO body, 
INTERNATIONAL Trucks the multi-stop sales leaders for years. See your every money-saving feature 
r1erobic INTERNATIONAL Dealer or Branch and get full facts on the right trucks 
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the treatment in a septic tank depends 
on the retention period which should 
preferably be 4-5 days. That means 
that the septic tank should be large 
enough to accommodate the waste 
from 4 to 5 days’ operation. It is on 
this point that you may be failing in 
your plant. On the day of sampling 
I made the following estimates of the 
contributions to the total waste vol- 
ume: 


Rinsing of churn 30 gal. 
Washing cream vats 70 “ 
Washing butter granules 130” 
Washing churns 200 ” 
Washing cans (by hand) 60 “” 
General cleaning ss ” 
Cooling water (from cream vats) 400 “ 
Cooling water (from compressor). 1,350 “ 

Total 2,310 gal. 


The total capacity of your three 
tanks is only 2,200 gallons which 
means that the entire contents of the 
tanks is displaced daily and that little, 
if any treatment is taking place. 


Actually you are discharging into 
the sewer considerable volumes of 
liquid which need no treatment at 
all, especially the cooling water from 
the cream vats and the compressor. 
As a first remedy to your problem I 


Better PACKAGED BOILERS | 


that 
pump this water to a separate outlet 
which by-passes the septic tanks. You 
might also try to make your butter 
without washing the granules. This 
would relieve the waste treatment ot 
both water and milk solids. If you 
take both of the measures you would 
reduce the total waste volume by 
1,900 gallons to about 400 gallons per 
day. The retention time in the septic 
tanks would be increased to 4 or 5 
days and you might get some treat- 
ment of the waste. If the treated 
waste is then diluted with the dis- 
charged cooling water from the cream 
vat and the compressor, it might be 
less offensive. 


would suggest you arrange to 


In your case a satisfactory solution 
to the waste problem could probably 
be found best by seeking a co-opera- 
tive arrangement with the town in 
which you are located whereby the 
waste from your plant would be 
treated in the plant disposing of do- 
mestic waste from the town. 





To Buy, to Sell Your- Goods 
or Services, Advertise in 
AMERICAN MILK REVIEW. 








STUDENTS RUN FACTORIES IN 
UNIQUE PLAN 

A growing number of high school 
students will gain on-the-spot experi- 
ence in running a factory during the 
school year. 

The students will be participants in 
a project known as the Students-in- 
Industry program, developed by the 
American Can Company and tested on 
a “pilot” basis during the last school 
year in St. Louis, Portland, Me. and 
Hoopeston, Ill. 

Basically, the program consists of 
using Canco plants and sales offices 
as “laboratories” for case studies of 
of industry in operation and then giv- 
ing the students a chance to actually 
run the factories in collaboration with 
the regular supervisors, explained L. 
W. Graaskamp, company vice-presi- 
dent. A major purpose of the pro- 
gram, he added, is to help the student 
bridge the gap between classroom 
studies and the realities of an indus- 
try working within the community. 

Canco is planning to offer its coop- 
eration in expanding the program this 
fall to high schools in New York, 
Indianapolis and later to other selected 
cities where the firm operates factories. 
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Following the Star 


Again across a weary world the angel song 
rings out 

To tell of peace — God's gift to man — dispell- 
ing fear and doubt. 

The One who came to live on earth that first 
glad Christmas Day 

Is here to give men power to change the world 
and point the way. 

With Him God’s will becomes our will, his peace 
the guiding star, 

And brotherhood becomes a fact as people near 

and far 

close to learn 

master plan 

With honesty and purity and love for God 
and man. 

This peace is not a vague idea but something 
greater far — 

It's people being different from following the 
Star. 


© Completely factory assembled and fire tested. 
© Fully automatic operation. 

© 4-pass down draft design. 

© Built-in induced draft. 

© 80% thermal efficiency guaranteed. 

® From 20 to 600 b.h.p. Burns oil, gas or both. 


Draw 


together to find the 





This poem, which is used by permission of the author, 
Goodwin Farr, expresses our Christmas Wish to 
our customers and friends. 


Evelyn 








for performance you can BA NK on 


THE BENJAMIN P. FORBES COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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SUPERIOR COMBUSTION INDUSTRIES INC STEAM GENERATORS 


TIMES TOWER, TIMES SQUARE, NEW YORK 36,N ¥ 
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Cherry-Burrell 3000-lb.-per-hr. “Superplate” Duo-Port Pasteurized Milk Cooler in an eastern dairy. Capacities: 1720 to 
| 6000 lb. per hour. 
| 
~ et 9 
With new ‘‘Duo-Port 
. ‘ 
’ you can have your cake and eat it, too 
ll- 
‘ You can’t tell from the photo of Cherry-Burrell’s “Superplate” Duo-Port 
‘ Pasteurized Milk Cooler that here is one of those rare times that you can have 
Id your cake and eat it, too. Yet that’s exactly the situation. 
You know that a cooler—without a terminal—costs less than one with a terminal. 
ce You also know that—up to now—it costs more to operate a terminal-less cooler 
because it takes up to three times as much water. 
ar 
But with Duo-Port your “cake” does double duty: (1) Duo-Port costs less initially 
° than a cooler with terminal; (2) yet Duo-Port takes no more water than a terminal- 
type cooler. You pay less initially; you pay no more operationally! 
“Superplate” Electro 
rd In addition, Duo-Port first-stage cools to within 5° F. of well water temperature— polished Duo-Port 
g Pp 
. 7 8°F.S fri ti t 11 | knob-type stainless 
. not just or . So refrigeration costs, naturally, are less. steel piate. 
1e 4 
ASK THIS MAN... 
yn 
your Cherry-Burrell Representative ... C HE RRY . Bu R RELL 
about “Superplate” Duo-Port. You'll be 
p pleasantly surprised at its low first cost : 
. . « low operating costs. 427 W. Randolph Street, Chicago 6, Ill. 
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Service Stations, Supermarket 
Parking Lots Seen as Best 
Vending Locations 


ENDING MACHINES do most 
of their during the 


night, on holidays, and over the 


business 


weekend, according to operators ques- 
tioned in a survey conducted fo 
Pure-Pak Division of Ex-Cell-O Cor 
poration. This supports the contention 
that venders make milk available for 
consumption that otherwise would be 
lost. 


Operators reported average daily 
volume by individual outdoor venders 
ranging up to 400 half gallon cartons 
of milk (poll was restricted to venders 
capable of handling both quart and 
half gallon paper cartons of the type 
distributed by Ex-Cell-O Corp.), with 
one reporting a peak day of 700 half 


gallons. 


Operators were unanimous in stat- 
ing that location is an important fac 


tor in successful milk vending. At the 


IT’S A CINCH TO PUT ON 
DISPENSER TUBES 


WITH THIS APPLICATOR"! | 





Give your plant man a break. Get him this 

specially designed tool e You'll help him and 
yourself e Nothing like it on the market. . 
pays for itself in a hurry! 


NO MORE SORE FINGERS 
SPEEDS OPERATION 
DOES A BETTER JOB 
... DOES IT EASIER! 
























MAIL 
YOUR ORDER 
180) 07: 4 









Made of Drop- 
Forged Steel—Heavy 
Cadmium plated. 
$6.00 postpaid if you send 
check with order. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 


NORDON, INC., Narberth, Penna. - 


same time, there was wide disagree- 
ment on recommended locations. 


\ considerable number regarded 
supermarket parking lots as ideal for 
venders operated either independently 
or by the market owner. One large 
market owner reported higher volume 
by vender than over the counter, be- 


cause of high sales after closing hours. 


An Indiana dairyman said he has 
most success with venders placed at 
intersections of well-travelled city 
streets, but a Lead, South Dakota, 
operator advocated through highway 
locations which catch heavy tourist 
trade. A_ surprisingly large number 
recommended installations in or near 
shopping centers, but in all the most 
popoular location disclosed by the sur- 
vey was service stations. Reasons 
given were: easy accessibility, well 
lighted, strategic location in relation 
to traffic, easy installation, low rental. 


Other typical comments on locations: 

Pomona, California—“Highway traf.- 
fic and close to closed stores.” 

Fort Wayne, Indiana—“Service sta- 
tions and supermarket parking lots. . . 
residential areas where there’s acces- 
sibility, visibility, traffic.” 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin—“Should be 
in good residential area because mid- 
dle income groups are more likely to 
use venders. Need a fairly busy street 
in or near a business section.” 

Upland, California—“Near closed 
shopping centers.” 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania — “Places 
where there are no stores and where 
there are lots of people.” 

Westfield, New Jersey—“We try to 
locate our units in business sections 
where there are many people who do 
not have a regular budget for milk.” 

Wyandotte, Michigan —“Experience 
indicates best locations are upper mid- 
dle income areas with single occu- 
pancy homes.” 

Denver, Colorado—“Choose vender 
locations with same considerations as 
for a dairy store.” 

South Bend, Indiana 
tions—deal_ with 


“Filling sta- 
station operator to 


give service to customers.” 
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Illustration 
shows 
2-can 
Culture 
Cabinet. 
Also built 
in 4+, 6, 
8- and 
10-can 


sizes. 


*Pot 
Pending 





Over- 
lapping 
cover is 
insulated, 
has 


positive 





stop and 
latch. 


All-Service Culture Cabinet 














Send us a Nordon Tube Applicator right away 


> 
| 

| 

FIRM NAME l 
ADDRESS l 
| 

| 

| 

a 








CITY STATE 


Check for $6 enclosed—The tool is sent Postpaid 
Send C.O.D. plus postage 





ni 
| NORDON, INC., Narberth, Pennsylvonia 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





The Purity All-Service Culture Cabinet combines 
in a single unit facilities for properly heating, 
holding, cooling, setting and incubation of 
starters for buttermilk or cheese, or for making 
small quantities of buttermilk. 


Available in stainl steel or other metals; ruggedly con- 
structed; heavily insulated; fully equipped. Write for details. 


Chester-Jensen Company, Inc. 


5th and TILGHMAN STS. CHESTER, PA. 
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“APY equipment ... allowed us to double our capacity 


without increasing our area of operation.”’ 


x 


Dual 
installation 
of HMB APV T 
PARAFLOWS combined 


capacity 40,000 LBS/HR 
HTST in the Baltimore plant 
of the GREEN SPRING 
DAIRY ... Maryland’s 
Largest Independent 
Dairy 


Practically anywhere you go in Maryland, and cer- 
tainly in the most densely populated parts of the state, 
Green Spring Dairy products are found and favored. 
Particularly their famous Golden Guernsey Milk. 

And to help produce this fine product Green Spring 
Dairy chooses APV PARAFLOW heat exchanger equip- 
ment for their modern, show plant in Baltimore. 

Pratt Rexford, Green Spring Dairy Vice-President, 
tells us that —“APV equipment . . . has allowed us 
to double our capacity without increasing our area 
of operation. The savings in refrigeration and power 
due to the machines’ efficiency are such that we have 
not had to increase these facilities for our added 
production. The machines operate perfectly . . . we 
know that the maintenance of quality in our products 
has been simplified since we have installed these 
machines”. 

This economy of operation . . . guaranteed protec- 
tion of product quality . . . and increased production 
capacities can be enjoyed by all dairies, large or 
small, when APV PARAFLOW Heat Exchangers are 
used for the heating, cooling and pasteurization of 
milk. 

There is an APV PARAFLOW to meet your needs, 
your capacity and physical plant layout. So why 
not write today and get the money-saving, quality- 
protection facts. 


X€ ENGINEERED BY DAIRY ENGINEERING INC., BALA-CYNWYD, PA. 
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APV COMPANY INC. 
DAIRY DIVISION 


137 Arthur Street « 


Buffalo 7, N. Y. 








Butter Rally Sets Stage for 
Bigger Sales Push in 1956 


PEAKERS REPRESENTING res- 
taurants, grocery outlets, and re- 
lated food groups told the butter 

industry of their desire to cooperate 
in a tremendous sales push during the 
balance of 1955 and through 1956. 
The occasion was the fourth annual 
butter rally conducted by the Amer- 


ican Dairy Association in Chicago 
October 7. 
Lester J. Will, general manager 


of the American Dairy Association, 
opened the meeting with a review of 
progress in butter sales during the 
past year. He indicated that the major 
increase in butter sales got under 
way in the fall of 1954 simultaneously 
with the start of a greatly expanded 
sales promotion program for butter. 

Val Bauman, general merchandise 
manager of National Tea Company, 
Chicago, outlined the sales and profit 
opportunities in butter and stated that 
butter is the top food store item in 
these categories. 


REFRIGERATION ON RETAIL 
ROUTES 
(Continued From Page 56) 

have done it for years. Probably the 
first question that occurs is how does 
the driver get at the different products 
in a varied load. The beer people have 
as many as twelve different products 
or packages in one load and they have 
found it more convenient. Theirs is a 
heavy unit load and it has lightened 
the driver's work a great deal for side- 
walk unloading. For the dairymen 
such a body might eliminate the 
wrestling of cases. 


Loading the truck should not pre- 
sent much of a problem. It could be 
loaded through the rear of the body. 
It is even conceivable that the body 
could be pallet loaded at a fraction of 
the present cost of loading. Unload- 
ing the pallets and returns could be 
done in the reverse process. 


Probably the best way to try such 
an idea would be to put a bulkhead 
in a conventional body so that the 
unnecessary space near the top was 
insulated and cut access doors in the 
sides of the body. No doubt the driver 
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Robert Mueller, editor of Progressive 
Grocer, reported on the Foodtown 
Study made in Cleveland, Ohio. He 
declared, “The dairy department is 
one of the most underrated depart- 
ments in the grocery store,” and he 
cited the Foodtown facts that show 
butter, with its rapid turnover and 
relatively low demand for floor space, 
is a highly profitable item for the 
grocer. 

Mrs. Marie Kiefer, secretary-man- 
ager of the National Association of 
Retail Grocers in the United States 
told the group, “A picture of a cow 
never sold butter. The home- 
maker is looking for satisfaction for 
her family, not for a pound of butter.” 


any 


She read reports from members of her 
organization which praised the _pic- 
torial butter which 
shows the shopping homemaker how 
the butter will look on her family 
table. 


Mrs. Fanny 


type of carton 


Lazzar, proprietor of 


would kick until he got used to it but 
in the end he would like it 
drivers 


just as 
in other vocations have. 

It would be interesting to have a 
refrigeration engineer calculate the re- 
quirements and the the 
refrigeration capacity cut 
one third. 

A body engineer could calculate the 
weight saving in the body and it 
would be substantial. It is doubtful 
if anyone would want to attempt to 
name a cost until a body or two was 
built but it certainly should not cost 
more than a conventional body and it 
might cost less. 


savings if 
could be 


ON THE LEGAL SIDE 
(Continued From Page 54) 
gal preceedings to enjoin you from 
making deliveries to the Veterans’ 
Hospital at the prices submitted in 
your bid.” 


Four days after these bids were 
opened the dairy made a request for 
the withdrawal of its bid with its rea- 
sons for so doing. However the hos- 
pital administration maintained that 
the dairy had contracted to deliver the 


Fanny's Restaurant in Evanston, II]. 
inois, said she uses only 93 score but- 
ter in all her meal preparations and 
for table service. She has also devel. 
oped a spaghetti sauce and a salad 
dressing with butter as a base for 
both in her highly successful business, 


Miss Ruth Andre of Pillsbury Mills 


commented, “I don’t know of any- 
thing that does more for flour than 
butter.” Pillsbury is cooperating with 

Dairy 
greatly expanded butter cookie pro- 


gram for the holiday season this year. 


American Association in a 


American Dairy Association plans 
an ambitious butter promotion pro. 
gram for the remainder of 1955 and 
through 1956. A total of close to 90 
million sales messages on butter will 
be delivered for each of the special 
campaigns, including  butter-baked 
turkey and butter cookies. In addi- 
tion to the campaigns that will pro 
mote greater use of butter in cooking, 
the association in 1956 will be carry 
ing out a new and more powerful 
campaign on butter as a spread. Ad- 
vertising for butter will appear regu 
larly on Disneyland and the Lone 
Ranger (ABC-TV) and in the Ladies 


Home Journal. 


milk in accordance with its bid which 
had been accepted, and as security 
for the performance of this contract 


withheld payment for past deliveries. 


Suit by the dairy against the United 
States to recover these withheld pay- 
ments ended in a judgment in favor 
of the dairy for this unpaid balance. 
In its affirmance of the judgment the 


Federal appellate court made the 
comment, 
“This suit was brought by the 


dairy to recover the sum of unpaid 
deliveries. The trial court concluded 
that the dairy had withdrawn its bid 
prior to the time of its acceptance and 
awarded judgment for the amount 
prayed. We believe it necessary to 
consider only whether under the cir- 
cumstances the dairy’s admitted revo- 





cation of its bid was effective. We 
think it was.” 
United States v. Sunshine Dairy, 215 


Fed. 2d 879, September 27, 1954 





To Buy or Sell Your Goods 
and Services Advertise in 
AMERICAN MILK REVIEW. 
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Write a funny line for this cartoon. It might be worth five 
dollars to you. 


ERE’S A SITUATION YOU MUST have run into at one time or another 
either as the swain, the girl, or, more likely, the milkman coming upon 
them as the sun pushes aside the dawn in the background. 


Something about the whole thing should be funny. Exactly what it is, we 
don’t know, but we're counting on you to send in a gag line that will bring a 
smile or a burst of uproarious laughter to the reader. 


If, in the opinion of the judges, yours is the most humorous of the lines 
submitted, you will receive five dollars as first prize from the American Milk 
Review. Second prize is worth three dollars. 

Write your gag line down today and send it to us post haste! Maybe 
YOU will be the lucky winner! 








WRITE THE GAG—THE RULES 


1. The American Milk Review will award $5.00 to the person 
submitting the best caption for this month’s “Write the Gag” cartoon. 
A prize of $3.00 will be awarded for the second best caption. 


2. The editors of the American Milk Review will be the judges 
and their decision will be final. In case of ties, duplicate prizes will 
be awarded. 


3. Write captions —as many as you wish to send in—on a 
post card and mail it to “Write the Gag” editor American Milk Review, 
92 Warren Street, New York, N. Y. 


4. Be sure to write your own name and address as well as the 
name of your company on each postcard. 


5. All entries for this month’s contest must be received by 
January 10, 1956. 
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OCTOBER WINNERS 
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“Just waiting to get checked in.” 


First Prize in the October “You 
Write The Gag” contest goes to C. V. 
Spery for his hilarious caption (above). 
Mr. Spery works for the Fairmont 
Foods Co., Parkersburg, W. Va. He 
wins American Milk Review’s five-dol- 
lar first prize. 

It was difficult to make the choice 
the many submitted. 
After much cogitation, the judges de- 
cided that the second prize and the 
three-dollar award going with it right- 
fully belong to Dorothy R. Vail of the 
Gundlach Advertising Agency, Cin 
Her entry: 


from entries 


cinnati, Ohio. 


“Willoby, you've got to stop pushing 
dinosaur eggs. It’s affecting our 
reputation for fast delivery.” 


HONORABLE MENTION 


“I know you don't waste time shifting 
gears, but you've got to get the milk 
delivered fast.” 

Jim Buxton 
Montana Dairy Supply 
Hamilton, Montana 


“So you took the wrong road.” 
B. De Long 


Golden State Dairy 
Santa Barbara, California 


“Whatsamatter, Bub, George Wash- 
ington need no milk today?” 


Harold Weber 
G. & T. Dairies, Inc. 
East Hampton, N. Y. 


“Now really push that old fashioned 
buttermilk.” 
Gus Kriara 
Sunshine Dairy 
Portland, Oregon 
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Effective Use of Supplies and Equipment 
Reflects High Managerial Skill 


ferent from any other dairy business in the world, 
different, even from the business of your competi- 


Ye BUSINESS IS UNIQUE and special. It is dif- 


tor. Maybe that’s why he is a competitor. 


Any number of cost studies have shown variation in 
apparently similar plants. Many factors are responsible 
for these variations, factors such as labor rates, efficiency 
of arrangement, and skill of management. 


One of the significant ways in which managerial skill 
is demonstrated can be found in the use of supplies and 
equipment. We know of one plant superintendent, for 
example, who puts out an excellent carton of milk using 


about 26 pounds of wax per thousand containers as op- 
posed to the usual 28 or 29 pounds. A few days ago we 
talked with a man who had increased what had _ been 
thought to be maximum production in his plant by 35 per 
cent without adding any new facilities. 


These executives seldom miss a trick when it comes 
to supplies and equipment. They are invariably careful 
readers of the advertising messages that appear in the 
trade journals. Some of them make a practice of cutting 
out advertisements and putting them in their idea file. 
As Kline Hamilton has said so eloquently, “There’s always 
a better way.” The successful manager is always look- 
ing for it. 
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Advertising Promotion, Service and Materials 


American Dairy Association 12 

G. P. Gundlach & Co. 94 

Luther A. Kohr 100 
Babcock Testers 

Jalco Motor Co. 125 

Garver Manufacturing Co. 127 
Boilers 

Superior Combustion Industries, Inc. 80 


Bottle Caps and Equipment 


Basca Manufacturing Co. 78 
Bottle Handles 

Campbell Box and Tag Co. 72 

Haynes Manufacturing Co. 27 
Bottle Washers 

Yundt Bottlematic Corp. 113 
Brand and Breed Franchises 

Golden Guernsey, Inc. 55 
Brushes 

Braun Brush Co. 126 

E-Mac Dairy Brush Co. 52 

Ox-Fibre Brush Co., Inc. 121 
Bulk Milk Tanks and Coolers 

Cherry-Burrell Corp. 81 

Creamery Package Manufacturing Co. 130 


Stainless and Steel Products Co. 44, 45 
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Butter 
H. C. Christians Co. 116 


Butter Cartons 


Butler Paper Products Co. 35, 36 
Butter Color 

Golden Churn Laboratories 122 
Butter Printing and Packaging Machinery 

C. Doering & Sons 107 

Lynch Corp. 19 
Cabinets and Coolers 

Quirk Manufacturing Co. 99 

S & S Products, Inc. 103 
Cans, Milk 

Penn-Michigan Manufacturing Corp. 106 
Carry Baskets 

Haynes Manufacturing Co. 27 
Cases for Bottles and Containers 

Baker Box Co. 17 

C. E. Erickson Co. 65 

Langer Mfg. Co. 108 

United Steel & Wire Co. 102 

John Wood Co. 97 
Casters 

Haynes Manufacturing Co. 27 
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Chocolate 
Bowey’s, Inc. 
Benjamin P. Forbes Co. 


Cleaning and Sanitizing Materials 
Diamond Chemicals 
Klenzade Products, Inc. 
Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp. 


Cold Storage, Portable 
International Cold Storage 


Container Printing Service 
Smith-Lee Co., Inc. 


Cottage Cheese Maker 
Kusel Dairy Equipment Co. 


Culture Cabinets 
Chester-Jensen Co., Inc. 


Dollies 
Haynes Manufacturing Co. 


Doorstep Cabinets 
Shirley Manufacturing Co. 


Dry Milk Machines 
Overton Machine Co. 


Evaporators 
Mojonnier Bros. Co. 


Fillers 
Cherry-Burrell Corp. 
Crown Cork and Seal Co., Inc. 
Ft. Wayne Dairy Equipment Co. 


Filters 
Reeve & Mitchell 
Fittings 
Alloy Products Corp. 
G & H Products Corp. 


Gaskets and Seals 
Haynes Manufacturing Co. 


Glass Bottles 
Liberty Glass Co. 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co. 
Thatcher Glass Manufacturing Co. 


Lubricants 
Haynes Manufacturing Co. 


Materials Handling 
Haynes Manufacturing Co. 
Nutting Truck and Caster Co. 


Mixers, Batch 
Pfaudler Co. 


Orange Drink 
EZE Orange Co., Inc. 


Orange Juice 
Fruit Industries, Inc. (Tropicana) 
Hart Citrus Products Co. 
Vita Fresh 


Paper Containers 
International Paper Co. 
Pure-Pak Division (Ex-Cell-O Corp.) 
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123 


129 


31 
112 
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Pasteurizers 


APV Co., Inc. 83 

Cherry-Burrell Corp. 2 

Chester-Jensen Co. 114 

De Laval Corp. 91 

Stoelting Bros. Co. 120 
Pipe Cleaning Equipment 

Girton Manufacturing Co. 13 
Plastic Coating for Containers 

Bakelite Co. 11 

Semet-Solvay Petrochemical Division (Allied 

Chemical & Dye Corp.) 89 

Refrigeration Equipment 

Dole Refrigerating Co. 93 

Jamison Cold Storage Door Co. 75 

King Zeero Co. 119 

Niagara Blower Co. 105 
Rust Preventatives 

J. W. Mortell Co. 106 
Scales 

Toledo Scale Co. 90 


Separators and Clarifiers 
De Laval Separator Co. 77 


Sharples Corp. 58, 59 
Stainless Steel 

McLouth Steel Corporation 67 

U. S. Steel Corp. 4) 
Stitching Wire for Containers 

Mid States Steel & Wire Co. 117 

Seneca Wire & Manufacturing Co. 104 
Trucks and Truck Bodies 

Chevrolet 47 

Hackney Bros. Body Co. 23 

International Harvester Co. 79 

White Motor Co. 73 
Truck Refrigeration 

John R. Hollingsworth Corp. 94 

U. S. Thermo Control Co. 122 
Truck Tanks 

Walker Stainless Equipment Co. 20 

Portersville Stainless Steel Co. 111 
Tube Applicators 

Nordon, Inc. 82 
Vitamins 

General Mills 14 
Washing Equipment 

Kendall-Lamar Corp. 76 
Wax 

Gulf Oil Corp. 6 

Penola Oil Co. 69 

Sun Oil Co. 63 
Wrappers 

Bakelite Co. 11 

KVP Co. 125 
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A WORD OF CAUTION 
(Continued From Page 43) 


Still another question, assuming its acceptance and effec- 
tiveness, is how to determine whether or not the milk 
being consumed has been fortified? One wonders what 
tests would be applied, and who would apply them. What 
percentage of milk should be so fortified? Should herd 
vaccination be compulsory or should there be only spe- 
cial herds producing a special product handled under 
special conditions for a special market? 


We do not wish to belittle the splendid work that 
Dr. Petersen and Dr. Campbell have carried on. Nor do 
we wish to pass judgment on an idea that has not yet 
been fully developed or adequately tested. We recognize 
that one of the unfortunate characteristics of mankind is 
a resistance to new ideas. On the other hand there are 
innumerable cases where unwarranted enthusiasm has 
distorted an idea so that its performance, falling some- 
what short of the anticipated perfection, has bred disil- 
lusionment and antagonism. 


We are inclined to regret the attention that the pro- 
tective principle in milk has received in the newspapers 
and popular magazines. The qualifications voiced by the 
research men are forgotten in favor circulation-building 
sensationalism. It is precisely in this type of introduction 
where the greatest dangers lie. 


We believe that the industry should consider the 
protective principle in milk with an open mind. It should 
curb both its enthusiasms and its forebodings until con- 
tinued research has produced a larger body of experience 
and evidence. The time for either jubilation or trepida- 
tion has not vet arrived. 


FAIRMONT VICE-PRESIDENT RETIRES 


The retirement of G. V. (Verg) Rector as Vice- 
President of the Fairmont Foods Company, has been 


announced. 


John A. Robins, President of the Omaha firm, made 
the announcement with regret, pointing out that Mr. Rec- 
tor has been active in the development of Fairmont for 
39 years. “His personal contributions to Fairmont’s busi- 
ness have been important to the Company,” Mr. Robins 
added. 


Active in major ice cream and milk industry organi- 
zations, Mr. Rector is a former president of the Ice Cream 
Merchandising Council of the International Ice Cream 
Manufacturers Association and has served on various com- 
mittees for the association. He was a member of the board 
of directors for the international association for many years. 


In addition, he has been a member of the Advisory 
Council of the Milk Industry Foundation. 


Mr. Rector announced that he and his wife plan to 
leave for California about October 1, returning to Omaha 
for the holidays. After the first of the year, they plan an 
extensive European trip and may make their home in Cali- 
fornia after their return. 
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COMING EVENTS 


Alabama Dairy Products Association—Annual convention 
at the Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi, Mississippi, Janu- 
ary 12-13, 1956. 


Louisiana Dairy Products Association—Annual Meeting, 
January 22-24, 1956 at the Jung Hotel, New Orleans. 


Ohio Dairy Products Association—Annual Meeting, Janu- 
ary 23-25, 1956 at the Deshler Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 


National Dairy Council—4lst Annual Meeting and Winter 
Conference, January 30-February 1, 1956 at the Hotel 
Roosevelt, New York City. 

Mississippi Dairy Products Association—Annual convention 
will be held at the Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi, February 
8-10, 1956. Secretary, F. H. Herzer, Mississippi State 
College, State College, Miss. 

Dairy Products Improvement Institute—9th Annual Meet- 
ing February 16, 1956 at the Hotel Commodore, New 
York City. 

Dairy Products Institute of Texas—Annual convention will 
be held February 26-28, 1956, at the Hilton-Statler 
Hotel, Dallas. Executive secretary, George M. Clark, 
1006 Perry Brooks Bldg., Austin. 

Virginia Dairy Products Association—4Ist Annual conven- 
tion at the Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Virginia, Janu- 
ary 16, 17. 

Pennsylvania Association of Milk Dealers—Annual conven 
tion, Penn Harris Hotel, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 


25th Annual State College of Washington Institute of Dairy- 
ing—Pullman, Washington, March 12-15. Dairy prod- 
ucts scoring contests open to plants anywhere. Write: 
H. A. Bendixen, Department of Dairy Science, WSC, 
Pullman, Washington. 

University of Arizona, Department of Dairy Science—TFifth 
Annual Dairy Industry Conference, January 25, 26, 
Tucson, Arizona. 


Indiana Dairy Products Association— Annual Meeting, 
March 13-15, French Lick Springs Hotel, French Lick, 
Indiana. 

Michigan Allied Dairy Association—Annual Meeting, Feb- 
ruary 21, 22, 23, Hotel Statler, Detroit, Michigan. 
American Dairy Association—Annual Meeting, March 20- 

21, Knickerbocker Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. 





SHORT COURSES 


Milk Industry Foundation—1625 Eye St., N.W., 
ington 6, D. 


Wash- 


Sales Training Institute—May 16-27; July 18-29; Octo- 
ber 3-14; November 7-18; November 28-December 9. 

Ice Cream Short Course—Dept. of Dairy Technology, 
Ohio State University, January 9-20. 

Plant Maintenance & Engineering Conference — Seventh 
annual meeting to be held at Convention Hall, Phila- 
delphia, Penna., January 23-26. 

Dairy Products Scoring Contests—25th Annual State Col 
lege of Washington, Institute of Dairying, Pullman, 
Washington. For information write: H. A. Bendixen, 
Department of Dairy Science, Washington State Col 
lege, Pullman, Washington. 


Dairy Engineering Conference—lourth Annual Conference. 
March 13-14, 1956, Kellogg Center, Michigan State 
University, East Lansing, Michigan. 

Dairy Technology Conference—Dept. of Dairy Technology, 
Ohio State University, February 7-10. 

Milk and Cottage Cheese Short Course—Purdue University 
Dairy Department, January 3-7. 

Milk and Cream Grading and Testing—Purdue University 
Dairy Department, January 23-27. 


Ice Cream Making Short Course—Purdue University Dairy 
Department, February 6-10. 
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Low-molecular-weight A-C PoLYETHYLENE can improve 
your dairy cartons in a number of ways. . . without increasing 
your coating costs. 





Wash- With this polymer in your wax formulation, your paper 
containers can be stronger and more attractive. And they 

Octo- will have greater sales appeal. 

ber 9 

ology, Using A-C PoLYETHYLENE may permit you to consider lighter 
weight paper stock. Savings would perhaps pay for your 

-venth coating materials. 

Phila- 

Investigate this versatile plastic today. Since even small 

> Col quantities of this polymer substantially upgrade your wax blend, 

Iman, ; ‘ Pi 

rr it may help put your products in a more favorable competitive 

- Col position and, perhaps, open new markets for you. 

rence, 

State 
For additional information, contact— 

ology, 

— Wee SEMET-SOLVAY PETROCHEMICAL DIVISION 

hemical 
ersity Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 
—— Room 539, 40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
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TODAY IT PAYS TO TAKE A 
PLANT-WIDE LOOK AT WEIGHING 


Do you have the right scales in the right 
places? A modern Weighing System works 
hand in hand with your accounting system and 
makes a big difference in helping you win 
your war on costs. Weight records that originate at scales flow 
to the accounting areas and directly affect costs, inventories and 
customer billings. Weighing errors cannot be corrected later— 
weights must be right the first time. That's why it’s more than 
ever important to think of weighing not in terms of isolated 
scales, but as a vital part of your overall cost-control system. 





If you would like to explore this in relation to your plant, why not 
drop us a line today? No obligation, of course. 
Ask about the “weighing system plan.’ 

Toledo Scale Company, 
Toledo 1, Ohio. 






SERVICE 


Factory-Trained 
200 Cities 





UARTERS FOR SCALES 






FLORIDA GROCERS SEEK LOWER 
WHOLESALE PRICES 


The Retail Grocers Association of 
Florida, October 25, at their Clear- 
water convention on October 25, rec- 
ommended a reduction in the whole- 
sale prices of milk to give more profit 
to retailers and assure that home de- 
liveries be at least 1-cent higher than 
store prices without extra cost to con- 
sumers. 


Specifically, a resolution adopted by 
the group asked that retailers be al- 
lowed markups of not less than 15 
per cent. 


The grocers pointed out they now 
get a 2-cent-per-quart markup, which 
amounts to about 8 per cent. 

At the closing session of its annual 
meeting, the group elected Vernon 
Hall of Coral Gables, president, to 
succeed Leon Mullins of St. Peters- 
burg. Named vice-presidents were 
John Pattas, Jacksonville, and L. D. 
Lewis, Panama City, Herb Schaak, 
Miami, was elected treasurer. Miami 
was chosen the site for next year's 
convention. 


In another resolution, the group op- 
posed use of trading stamps to stimu- 
late trade. Reason for opposition is 
extra cost of stamps. It was stated the 
stamp companies plan to spend money 
to defeat any proposed laws regulat- 
ing trading stamps in Florida. 

George Daniels of Orlando reported 
on controversy in his city over two 
stamp ordinances affecting trading 
stamps. One ordinance places a 1% 
tax on stamps and other requires all 
stamps to carry name of city and mer- 
chant. 


Arthur Harris, Fort Myers said the 
Orlando argument was more than a 


city fight. 
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De Laval Plate Heat Exchanger is used as a 
H.T.S.T. Pasteurizer at the Great Elms Farm's 
Plant, Rochester, N. H. 





ONLY DE LAVAL 
PLATE HEAT EXCHANGERS 
GIVE YOU ALL THESE FEATURES! 


Installations of the new De Laval Plate Heat Exchangers are the best proof that 
the industry believes them outstanding. Before you put in any plate heat exchanger, 
check these features that put De Laval way out in front for performance...and profits! 


\ High coefficient of heat transfer .. . 
V Ability to withstand high pressure . . . 
\ Easy and positive assembly and disassembly . . . 
\ Precision tightening . . . 
\ Replaceable gaskets... 
V Easy cleaning . . . by back flushing or hand washing .. . 
V Easy inspection of interior surfaces. . . 
Flexibility to meet changed operating conditions . . . 
\ Highest quality instrumentation for precise control . . . 
\ AND strength and precision construction for long, trouble-free life. 





Get the money-making details . . . write for De Laval Plate Heat Exchanger 
Bulletin. 


DE LAVAL 





o}E-Nc- Mal —1- tam cotal-Ualel 1g) 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY Poughkeepsie, New York » 427 Randolph St., Chicago 6 +» DE LAVAL PACIFIC CO. 201 E. Millbrae Ave., Millbrae, Calif 
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MR. HI-SHINE SAYS: 


“A-P-C MIRROR-LIKE 
x FINISH FITTINGS * 


Truly Reflect 
Your Plant 
and Product Quality‘; 






The jewel-like sparkle you see 
in the mirror-like finish of A-P-C 
fabricated stainless steel sani- 
tary fittings is an extra that 
enhances your pride in plant 
showmanship and_ sanitation. 
Yet this added step in A-P-C craftsmanship costs you 
no more! It’s another proof of the greater value:you 
get with A-P-C, proof of precision machining, the 
extra care and conscientious workmanship that give 
you a bonus in longer, rugged, leakproof service — 
with A-P-C fittings. 


A-P-C 
Fittings 
Cut Costs in| 
C-I-P Line 
Installations 


Better Clean-in-place conversions are easier with 
A-P-C fittings. Just expand your present tubing into 
A-P-C ferrules, and secure them with the special 
A-P-C round joint connections, tighten with spanner 
wrench to take up line sag. No scrapped tubing, no 
remeasuring, no guesswork. Easy to take down too. 
Ask about the A-P-C method! 


Standardize . . . for Mirror-Like Finish quality — and 
savings ...on A-P-C Sanitary Fittings. Write for prices. 


ALLOY PRODUCTS CORP. 


Craftsmen in Stainless Steel 
1065 PERKINS AVENUE “i WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 
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BOOK COVERS WORK WELL AS PROMOTION 
DEVICES IN SUBURBS 


by Walter Rudolph 


IMPLE MANILA PAPER book covers prove popu- 
lar in schools and promote parent good will — 
especially in rural or suburban areas. 


“We have distributed thousands of paper book covers 
in various parts of Erie County (Pa.,)” said a prominent 
dairy spokesman there recently, “and we intend to go into 
it again, probably after the first of the year, 55. This 
type of promotion came to us from a suggestion implanted 
by a printing firm.” 


The light brown cover carries blue printing and 
illustrations, advertising milk as a health food, as a deli- 
cious food for everyone, and also giving safety instruc- 
tions for crossing streets and so forth. School cafeterias 
that use the sponsoring company’s milk were used for 
determining circulation of the book covers. 


“It may be that county folks are more tax conscious, 
and want to preserve their school property more than city 
people,” continued the dairy spokesman, “because we 
have found reception and enthusiasm over the free book 


covers much better in the rural areas. 


“Any dairy could undertake something similar. How- 
ever, there is expense to the undertaking, and one should 
ascertain if the project is worth the cost before repeating 
it year after year.” 


41 PER CENT GAIN IN SCHOOL MILK 
PROGRAM 


A substantial increase in the number of schools taking 
part in the Special School Milk Program this year has 
been reported by the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
As of October 17th, 58,516 schools had been approved 
for the program by state educational agencies, or had 
applications pending. This represents a 41 per cent in- 
crease over the 41,460 schools taking part in the program 
last year during March, the peak month of participation. 

Calling the increase “significant,” Secretary of Agri- 
culture Ezra Taft Benson said, “The large increase in the 
number of schools taking advantage of the program this 
year indicates how valuable school officials consider it 
to be in making more milk available to children. It is 
especially noteworthy that many of the additional schools 
entering the program are large city systems — such as St. 
Louis, Kansas City, and Los Angeles — which make the 
extra milk available to large numbers of children.” 


The Department conducted this special survey among 
the states, a month after the general opening of schools, 
to determine the early progress of the program. Last year, 
in its first year of operation, the program resulted in an 
increase in consumption of 451,000,000 half pints of milk 
in participating schools. (Complete details of last year’s 
operation are reported in USDA Release No. 2363-55, 
September 13, 1955.) 

On the basis of operating experience during the 
first year, the Department modified the program (USDA 
1509-55, June 16, 1955) to make it even more effective 
in increasing consumption of milk by school children. 
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“Early acceptance of this program by over 58,000 
schools, this year,” Secretary Benson said, “is gratifying 
to us, as it is to the school officials and dairy industry 
representatives who have worked so closely with us in 
developing this program and getting it to work effectively.” 


WEST GERMANS FIND QUALITY 
BOOSTS SALES 


West German dairy industry is tackling the old prob 
lem of how to gross business in a market of almost con- 
stant volume. Previous plans to increase consumption of 
dairy products by long-range advertising campaigns fea- 
turing the slogan, “Drink More Milk” and approaching 
consumers through newspaper ads and posters have now 
been replaced by a new formula. An advertising cam- 
paign, which lasted several months, produced only in a 
small increase in consumption, a very few percentage 
points of total. On the other hand consumers responded 
quickly to the introduction of a “Grade A” milk which is 
sold at a price slightly higher than ordinary milk. 


From there on the German dairy industries have 
developed an elaborate plan for continuous improvement 


of quality products. 


Another immediate aim set by the German com- 
panies is to increase efficiency of entire production and 
distribution lines by introducing modern machinery. 

Besides, milk production per cow is planned to be 
increased to about 5,000 kilograms annually. Right now, 
production is 4,000 kilograms in Northern Germany, and 
a mere 2,500 kilograms in Southern Germany. 


& 
ISRAEL STRUGGLES FOR BETTER MILK 


Israel consumes about 300,000 liters of milk daily. 
Hitherto the product has been pasteurized but marketed 
unbottled. However, under a project being sponsored by 
the UNICEF (U. N. International Children Emergency 
Fund), in conjunction with dairies in Tel Aviv and Haifa, 
it is expected that about 50 per cent of the milk supply 
will be sold in bottles, thus safeguarding the product and 
reducing spoilage in distribution. 


Even during the peak of the season (April-May), the 
surplus is insufficient for conversion into powder, but some 
quantities could be concentrated or evaporated for the 
preparation of ice cream and milk beverages during the 
rest of the year. Tomato evaporators could be used for 
concentrating the milk, since the tomato season does not 
start until July. This equipment is more suitable than 
that employed for citrus juice, as it is provided with 
mechanical mixers. Moreover, the citrus juice season al 
most coincides with that of milk. 


Whey, a valuable by-product of cheese production, 
is presently being wasted. By heating, a protein can be 
separated, which is being used in the Scandinavian coun- 
tries for the preparation of a tasty cheese, and which can 
also be utilized in processed cheese. The residue could be 
used, at considerable profit to the dairies, for the produc- 
tion of food yeast, milk sugar and vitamin B, as well as 
in the manufacture of alcohol. 
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THE ‘“‘STANDARD”’ FOR 
TRUCK REFRIGERATION 


In sizes to fit any application. May be installed in 
a horizontal position suspended from the ceiling, 
in a vertical position along the walls, or as a 
partition. Can carry eutectic solutions ranging 
from —59° to +26°. 


In standard thicknesses and 
connections: 4-Connection 2%" 
and 2%"; 3-Connection 1%”; 
2-Connection 1”. 





DOLE REFRIGERATING COMPANY 
5932 NORTH PULASKI ROAD, CHICAGO 30, ILLINOIS 
103 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


In Canada: Dole Refrigerating Products Limited 
44 Elgin Street, Brantford, Ontario 


Write for Geld-Cels 
in Action’ — a pictorial 
brochure —or Engineer- 
ing Catalog CE, 








Maximum Refngeration Efficiency 
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Scots Approve Bulk Milk Handling 
— Pilot Route Successful 


HE Scottish Milk Marketing 
Board, in a report on the first 
year of bulk handling, has given 
its verdict in favor of the system. 
There are 23 farms involved in the 
pioneer scheme which the Board initi- 
ated in Kirkcudbright in late 1954. 

The 23 farms on this circuit were 
equipped with cold wall type storage 
tanks, used chemical sterilization, and 
operated for the year as guinea pigs, 
to supply data on the merits of bulk 
storage and bulk handling. Since the 
launching of the Scottish scheme an 
English circuit has been put into oper- 
ution, using seven or eight different 
types of tanks. 

In essence the Board reports that 
the scheme works smoothly and is a 
practical method of cooling and han- 
dling milk on the farm. After writing 
off cost of the refrigerating plant and 
tank over a reasonable period, the 
report finds the method costs little 
more than normal methods. If ex- 


GUNDLACH PLAN 


sells more 


CHOCOLATE 


...MOT 0R COLD 


Advertising printed in attractive glowing inks 


WB Vehicle Cards 
@ 3” x 6” Folders 
& Bottle Hangers in latches. 
Snap-Ons 

Lapel Buttons 
Dominations 

BB Store Posters 

WB Chrome or Wood Frames 
BB Stix-on-Frames 

BB Package Reproduction 


Check and Write For Details 


G. P. GUNDLACH AND CO. : 
Servants to the Dairy Industry 
1201 W. EIGHTH STREET 
CINCINNATI 3, OHIO 
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pensive steam raising is reduced or 
eliminated there will be a saving in 
fuel costs. 

Transport charges are one third less 
by bulk handling. 


mies will 


Creamery econo- 
reach maximum when all 
producers are handling by bulk meth- 
ods. The economies will be consider- 
able. 

Milk of excellent bacterial quality 
is being received from the farm tanks. 
Other advantages listed in the report 
are: chemical sterilization is efficient 
and will help cut the high costs of 
steam raising; milk can be collected 
every second day in periods of low 
production without loss of quality; 
milk from tanks is of high quality. 
Specifications for farm tanks, based on 
Board experience, have been prepared. 

These basic decisions make it clear 
that the Board is in favor of expan- 
sion. But it has been made equally 
clear that the Board will not support 
haphazard development. Only if all 





@ Stainless Steel 
runners reduce 
case friction. 


@ Completely 
sealed. 
Moisture 
cannot 
decompose 
insulation. 


@ Vadlock holes 


@ Holds 2 ice 
trays plus 3 
quart cases 
and 1 pint 
tray. 


@ Moderately 
priced. 











the producers in a Circuit are prepared 
to cooperate in bulk handling will the 
Board give approval. Duplicate facili- 
ties will not be provided at the 
creameries for cans or bulk—it must 
be one or the other. 


That raises the question of the 
“difficult” individual who might well 
hold up a district scheme. The an- 
swer here is that it is the duty of his 
neighbors, his family and his workers 
to produce the desired results—as they 
undoubtedly will since the farmer who 
plans to stay out of a district scheme 
will find himself without labor—expe- 
rience having shown that workers will 
gravitate from a non-bulk to a bulk 
farm. Actual experience to date sug- 
gests that the position may well be in 
reverse; that it will be difficult to keep 
farmers out of such schemes. Plans 
have already been prepared for three 
additional circuits. These are all 
schemes promoted locally and all like- 
ly to mature in the near future. 


On the subject of plant the Board 
visualizes the 1,500 gallon tanker as 
being best suited for the loads and 
the roads 


involved. Private haulers 


move about 60 per cent of the milk. 











ALL ALUMINUM 


Aollingsworth TRUCK 


REFRIGERATORS 


@ Here is a truck refrigerator that affords all 
of the ‘‘most-wanted’’ features. This quality 
box features lifetime, all aluminum, airplane 
type construction riveted for super 
strensth. Nickel plated screws and stainless 
steel hardware make the entire assembly rust- 
proof. Double than normal insulation gives you 
maximum cooling efficiency and economy. Fifty 
pounds of ice maintains a 44° temperature for 
30 hours in a 96° outside heat. Best of all, the 
Hollingsworth Truck Refrigerator is designed 
for complete space utilization. Model illustrated 
fits contour of Diveo Truck Body. 


Standard Boxes in Stock for All Makes 
of Milk Delivery Trucks .. . Special 
Boxes Made to Order. 


JOHN R. HOLLINGSWORTH CORP. 


CLIFTON HEIGHTS PENNSYLVANIA 
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yured The Board does not visualize expan- . * 
ll the sion of its own transport facilities. On Talk About Wire Tapping — 
‘acili- the subject of farm bulk tanks, the 
- the Board has its own views and has is- T k L k Thi Pp G 
must sued a specification for guidance of a e a oo at IS oor Uy 
manufacturers. They stress that they 
th are not interested in indicating any 
a given make of bulk tank. 
> an- on on —— 
f his 
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they An electronic harness that registers how 
- who many times a day a grazing animal 
= stretches its neck to chew grass, how 
1eme many times it lies down and stands up, 
expe- and even the number of times it twitches 
; will its tail is being used in Britain in a 
search for tenderer beef. The tests help 
bulk scientists learn which grasses cattle like 
sug- best, and by recording how many mouth- 
be in fuls go to each pound the animal gains, 
which grasses are most effective. Better 
keep milk production is also expected to result. 
Plans Picture shows: — A steer weers the elec- 
eee tronic harness which records movement 
wet as a series of wavy lines on a constantly 
e all moving paper tape. 
like- 
s0ard 
er as 
and 
ulers 
milk. 
“FORM-FIT’ WIDE FLANGE -= MOLDED TO 
HUGS STANDARD BEVEL ~ PRECISION STANDARDS 
, DESIGNED TO 
= — SNAP INTO 
U.S.P. LIQUID PETROLATUM SPRAY sonalel FITTINGS 
USP. UNITED STATES PHARMACEUTICAL STARDARDS GLOSSY SURFACE 
SANITARY — PURE This Fine Mist-like AAYNES-SPRAY 
ODORLESS —TASTELESS hall ly canal Diletta: Low COST...RE-USABLE 
NON-TOXIC SANITARY VALVES 
HOMOGENIZER PISTONS — RINGS 
CONTAINS NO ANIMAL OR VEGETABLE SANITARY SEALS & PARTS , LEAK-PREVENTING ; 
FATS. ABSOLUTELY NEUTRAL. WILL CAPPER SUDES & PARTS KET for nitar itti 
, NOT TURN RANCID — CONTAMINATE Gata & ca cae NEOPRENE GAS or Sanitary Fittings 
a OR TAINT WHEN IN CONTACT WITH MACHINE PARTS 
d for ALL OTHER SANITARY MACHINE 
FOOD PRODUCTS. ond PARTS which ere cleaned. dolly Check . SN AP: Ive pAduantages 
7 11 
7 IHE MODERN HAYNES-SPRAY METHOD OF LUBRICATION CONFORMS WITH Tight joints, no leaks, no shrinkage Time-saving, easy to assemble 
all = THE MILK ORDINANCE AN 
ite imi, ’ 0 D C D CODE RECOMMENDED Sanitary, unaffected by heat or fats Self-contering 
md op-ed | BY THE U.S. PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE - - - - No sticking to fittings 
. , 
oo ; The Haynes-Spray eliminates the danger of con- a POTER, GS SoRmD CF QED Eliminate line blocks 
itty tamination which is possible by od fashioned Odorless, polished surfaces, easily cleaned Help overcome line vibrations 
~ lubricating methods. Spreading lubricants by the = 
ned use of the finger method may entirely destroy Withstand sterilization Long life, use over and over 
previous bactericidal treatment of equipment Available for 1”, 1%", 2”, 2%" and 3” fittings. 
| _ Packed 100 to the box. Order through your dairy supply house. 
— meunesiruttasrine, THE HAYNES MANUFACTURING CO. THE HAYNES MANUFACTURING CO 
= a 709 Woodland Avenue - Cleveland 15, Ohio wis 
aP PACKED 6-12 op. CAMS PER CARTONS ROLL-EASY DOLLIES » ROLL-EASY CASTERS + TABLE CARTS + CAN CARTS » CARRY-BASKETS 709 Woodland Avenue <- Cleveland 15, Ohio 
STA HIPPING WEIGHT 7 LBS SHAP-TITE NEOPRENE GASKETS » NEOPRENE COVERED WRENCHES + “SLIP” CHAIN LUBRICANT 
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Grocery Mergers Seen as Boon 
To Dairy Marketing Associations 


RVING B. WEBER, president of 
Quality Chekd Dairy 
Association, declared that the con- 
tinuing trend of mergers in the gro- 


Products 


cery field is concentrating the grocery 
business in fewer and fewer hands, 
a factor of especial significance to the 
independent dairy products manufac- 
turer or ice cream manufacturer. 


The occasion was the three-day 
convention, attended by 285 dele- 
gates representing 84 member com- 
panies in marking the 


association’s 11th anniversary. 


November, 


Mr. Weber said _ that 


chain 


the large 
grocery groups want to be 
served by a single supplier for all 
their stores. He described how Qual- 
ity Chekd members in certain areas 
had organized and made presentations 
to chain grocery organizations to ser\ 
Each 
participating member serves the stores 
within his marketing area. Although 
each member dairy in independently 
owned and operated, their products 


ice them with dairy products. 


are manufactured according to strict 
quality 


standards enforced by the 
The president cited this 


association. 
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development as an example of “being 
able to do things by working together 
in harmony that could not be done by 
any one individual independent manu- 
facturer working alone.” 


One of the features of the conven- 
tion was the dramatization of the rise 
in association membership from the 
five founding companies to the 84 
today. Quality Chekd officials have 
set a membership goal of 100 for 
1956. 


One of the newest members is 
Colonial Dairies of Albany, Georgia, 
the first Quality Chekd dairy in the 
deep south. For this distinction, Col- 
onial’s president, Gordon Hanson, was 
honored at the meeting. The associ- 
ation is growing into a national organ- 
ization, ranging from New England to 
New Mexico and from North Dakota 


to Georgia. 


The Quality Chekd Dairy Products 
Association is a non-profit organization 
which offers its members advantages 
in a group which they cannot obtain 
as individuals. These advantages in- 
clude: lower cost of advertising, mer- 
chandising and packaging; purchasing 


in greater quantity at lower cost: 
widespread recognition for the Qual- 


ity Chekd brand name. 


Harold Bogigian, advertising di. 
rector of Quality Chekd, outlined the 
forthcoming 1956 advertising and 
merchandising programs and the tre. 
mendous number of consumer and 
dealer contacts that will be made in 
1956 by member companies. Bogigian 
stated that the number of point-of- 
sale pieces alone distributed by Asso- 
ciation members in 1956 would far 
exceed two million pieces. 


Guest speakers included John Mock 
Trade Association consultant and 
Earl Nightingale. Other speakers in- 
cluded Mrs. Elaine Norden. director 
of product development research for 
Quality Chekd, Dr. V. C. Stebnitz, 
director of the Chicago Dairy and 
Food Laboratory, the Association’s 
product standards testing laboratory, 
staff field representatives and personne 
from United States Advertising Cor 
poration, the Association's advertising 
agency. 

Three directors were elected. These 
included W. Fred Atkinson, Ideal 
Pure Milk Company, Evansville, Indi- 
ana; Mark A. Fuller, French-Bauer, 
Potter, 
Potter Ice Cream Company, Water- 


Cincinnati, Ohio; and L. T. 


loo, Iowa. Each was elected to a 
three-vear term of office. 

Other directors are: C. A. Carver, 
Jr.. McDonald Ice Cream Company, 


Milk route salesman demonstrating the wrong way (left) to make a retail 
milk customer solicitation and the resultant, “no sale.” 


Milk route salesman (below) inspired by sales training and aided by two 
“invisible” actors demonstrating correct way to make a retail milk customer 
solicitation at Quality Chekd Dairy Products Association Annual Meeting. 
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Ann Arbor, Michigan and L. A. Per 


tional Association of Sanitary Milk 


KENTUCKY DEALERS FORM NEW 


| Qual- kins, Armstrong Creamery Company, Bottle Closure Manufacturers. Of ASSOCIATION 

Wichita, Kansas. these, three in five (60%) follow a Representatives of six western Ken 
ng di At a director's meeting immediately formal program. The survey report tucky dairy firms met with members 
od te following the Annual Meeting the wanes: of the Dairy Section of the University 
8 and following officers were reelected: Furthers “Team Concept” of Kentucky at Bowling Green, Ky., 
. a President, Irving B. Weber, Sidwell “In those dairies where drive to organize the Western Kentucky 
r anc 


ade in 


Ice Cream Company, Iowa City, 


lowa; Vice-President, A. R. Loomis, 


training programs have been in effect 
for more than five years, greater em- 


Manufactured Milk Improvement As 
sociation. 


—_ Fort Dodge ay SY. von a" is placed on formal planning, Purpose of the organization will be 
ion Dodge, lowa; Vice-President, R. P. wna meetings, “toy cumen- to further improve the milk quality in 
tld far Touton, Shurtlett Ice Cream Com- ar, and on participation by ex- that area of the state and to meet and 

pany, Janesville, Wisconsin; Secre- perienced top management men to discuss other problems of the dairy 

tary, P. C. Carver, Carver Ice Cream further the ‘team concept’ of the sales industry and dairy producers. J. O. 
1 Mock Company, Oshkosh, Wisconsin; and operation. Barkman, Associate Professor of Dairy 
t and Treasurer, L. T. Potter, Potter Ice “The longer a driver-training pro- Manufactures, and W. L. King, Field 
ers in- Cream Company, Waterloo, lowa. 


lirector 


gram has been in operation and the 


Agent in Dairying of the University 


e more it has been formally integrated of Kentucky will work with the group 
rch for into selling plans, the more pro- in development of a program. 
ebnitz, DRIVER TRAINING PROGRAM- nounced is the dairy executive’s con Cities dict Yes Can ins 
‘y and VITAL viction that driver-training is vital to ficieen XO Dietiker as Milk 
ie Dairy owners and sales managers a dairy’s success.” Co., Bowling Green; Vice Chairman 
ratory, 


*‘rsonne 
g Cor 


ortising 


testify that sales training for retail 
drivers is important to a dairy’s suc- 
cess, and this belief is strongest at 
dairies where formal driver training 


ograms are more than 5 vears old. 
pros ; 


90% in Favor 
Among dairies having driver-train- 
ing programs, nine owners or sales 
managers in ten (90%) agree that such 


for western section J. B. Jones. Bor- 
den Food Products Corp., Hopkins 
ville; Vice Chairman for eastern sec- 


tion, Earl Wilson, Cudahy Packing 























1 programs are important and helpful. Co., Hopkinsville; Secretary-Treasurer, 
These 7 RG eo “ne a 
Ideal Just about half (48%) of the dairies [his belief is also held by more than Hewel Blair, Pet Milk Co., Bowling 
dea : : 7 mes : 
Indi in the country provide regular training half (55%) of the owners and sales Green. 
» Indi- ; 5 af 
B for drivers, according to results of a managers of dairies that do not pro Regular meetings are to be held 
-Dbauer, : . ' . as F . on 
Pott nationwide poll released by the Na- vide regular training for retail drivers. the second Tuesday of each month. 
otter, 
oe ite. Sie 
l to a 
— NEW RIGID METAL CORNERS 
mpany. Stack with Wood or Wire Crates 
retail 
You can now order Superior Bottom 
y owe or Top-Stacking Wire Crates made 
p g 
stomer 


29. with new heavy duty metal corners. 
These new corners are formed to 

fit the top frame wire, offering 
complete protection for paper cartons 
when they are inserted in the case. 


Design of the corner makes stacking 
with wire or wood crates easy. 
Names can be permanently embossed 
on the corner plate to reduce theft 
losses. Available with straight wire 

or formed handholds. 


Write today for details to: 





ae 

WIRE CRATES for paper and gloss 

_ bottles * MILK CANS * CREAM CANS ¢ 
HOODED AND OPEN PAILS * STRAINERS 
Metalware For The Dairy Industry 


Superior Metalware Division 
509 Front Ave. St. Paul 3, Minn. 
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FORT WAYNE CAN FILLER 


Primarily for Five Gallon Dispenser 
Cans and Small Delivery Cans 








BARRETT CAN FILLER 


For Dispenser Cans and for Filling Five and 
Ten Gallon Cans with Milk, Ice Cream 
Mix and Other Heavy Products 


Fort Wayne Dairy Equipment 
’ : , a , , 


1600 Winter Street 


Fort Wayne Indiana 
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MANUFACTURERS, HOUSEWIVES CAN MAKE 
BUTTER MORE SPREADABLE 


Butter that can be spread easily may mean greater 
customer satisfaction and additional profits to the butter 
maker. 


Better “spreadability” has been made possible by 
recent research of University of Wisconsin dairy scientists, 


The key to better “spreadability” is careful handling 
of cream and butter at certain critical times during the 
making and storing periods, according to V. R. 
and L. C. Thomsen. 


Huebner 


Winter butter is usually the kind that causes difficulty 
in spreading, the researchers say. Butter made in the 


summer usually spreads easily. 


Butter that spreads well usually tastes good, too, 
they point out. The same things which influence the taste 
of butter — the type of cream and the churning process 
also affect its spreading qualities. And spreading qual- 
ities seem to be important to butter consumers — important 
enough that the Wuethrich Foundation of Greenwood, 


Wisconsin, granted money for research on spreadability. 


Huebner and Thomsen say that housewives and 
butter makers both have a stake in maintaining butter 


spreading quality. 
Their tips to the housewife involve proper storage: 


Don't let the butter warm up between the time you 
buy it and the time you put it in the refrigerator, they 
warn. After it’s warmed to 70 degrees Fahrenheit butter 
never gets back its original spreading quality when its 
cooled again. For the same reason, it’s a good idea to 
take out only as much butter as you'll use for one meal 


But dairy plants can also do a lot to make butter 
more spreadable, the research shows. 


Most important is that butter be cooled to below 
15 degrees as soon as possible after churning. This may 
mean that butter should be packaged directly from the 
churn and cooled in the small packages, rather than in 
large blocks. 


The treatment of cream before churning is also 
important. To make good winter butter, the cream should 
be cooled slowly from 90 degrees to the holding tem- 
peratures. It also helps spreadability if the butter is 
washed in the churn with cold water (38-44 degrees). 
Cold washing doesn’t harm summer butter, either. 


Longer working also helps produce easy-spreading 
butter. The researchers explain that cold-washed butter 
will need to be worked longer to reach proper consistency. 


To make quality control easier in the dairy plant, 
Huebner and Thomsen have developed a 
instrument. 


measuring 
A specially constructed knife is pulled over 
the butter in a way very much like the motion of spread- 
ing butter on bread. 

If the butter spreads hard, its resistance registers 
as a high reading on a dial attached to the arm of the 
knife. Spreadable butter registers a low reading. 


Huebner and Thomsen tested the machine against 
the judgment of consumers who made actual tests on 
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400 samples. They tound it to be 10-20 times more 
accurate than judgments of spreadability by hand. 

The tests were made after butter samples had been 
held at 55 degrees for 48 hours before the experiment. 
This is about the same as the temperature in display 
cases of retail stores and butter conditioners in home 
refrigerators. 

If butter makers make the proper changes in pro- 
cedures and if housewives avoid heating and _ recooling 
of butter, butter spreadability will be good throughout 
the year, the researchers summarize. 


~ 
BULK TANK OPERATORS GET TRAINING 


\ series of training schools for bulk milk tank truck 
operators is being held throughout Illinois by federal, 
state and University of Illinois dairy specialists. 

These training schools were prompted by the in- 
creased popularity of bulk milk tanks on farms and the 
consequent bulk tank pick-up system that requires far 
more skill than merely tossing cans of milk onto a truck. 
according to P. H. Tracy, head of the University of 
Illinois dairy technology division. 


Each evening during these training schools, examina- 


tions will be given by the State Department of Public 
Health for bulk milk tank operators. Passing this exam- 
ination will entitle them to a license to sample and grade 
milk as required by the State Department of Agriculture. 


With the milk-can method of operation, Tracy says, 


truckers need only have the brawn necessary to lift the 





MODEL 310- 
9 Square Quart Cases 


THERE’S A : 
STYLE AND SIZE CABINET 
TO MEET YOUR NEEDS 





Cold Seal Cabinets are avail- 


able in a variety of sizes for 
both front end and Side 
Mounting — for Paper and 


Glass cases. 
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cans onto the truck and the skill to deliver the cans to the 
plant. Technicians at the plant then sample and grade 
each can. 


Under the new bulk tank system, however, all milk 


is dumped into one large tank on the truck for transport 
to plants. That means, Tracy points out, that drivers 
must now be able to recognize quality characteristics in 
milk and sample and grade bulk milk before pumping it 
into the tank. 


GOLDEN GUERNSEY NAMES TEXAS 
DISTRIBUTOR 


Wholesome Dairy, Inc., of El Paso has been named 


an authorized distributor of Golden Guernsey Milk, 
according to Golden Guernsey, Inc., milk marketing sub- 
sidiary of the American Guernsey Cattle Club. 


Before obtaining authorization, Wholesome Dairy 


passed a rigid examination of its processing operation and 
must continue to pass, regular special inspections by 
Golden Guernsey representatives. The dairy has agreed 


to use only Guernsey milk from selected herds and main- 
tain its high production and processing standards for 
Golden Guernsey milk. 


Five hundred and fifty dairies sell Golden Guernsey 
milk in more than 6,000 United States communities, 
according to Golden Guernsey, Inc. The company, itself, 
is a milk marketing organization established by the 
American Guernsey Cattle Club, a non-profit agricultural 
registry organization serving 40,000 Guernsey breeders. 


Seal onsimers 


PROTECT HOLD-OVER PRODUCTS 
IN THE TRUCK FOR FOLLOWING 
DAY DELIVERIES!!! 





The Check-Out, Stay-Out System of product handling per- 
mits unsold milk, cream, butter and other dairy products 
to remain in the truck when deliveries are completed. 
This Makes You More Money, and ends the costly process 
of checking in milk and other unsold products and then 
checking them out again the next day. 


PLUS THESE ADVANTAGES ON THE ROUTE: 


® Products kept cold and Free from dirt and dust. 
® No Summer Spoilage — No Winter Freezing. 
® No Lost Motion in making Deliveries. 


For Complete details write for FREE literature. 


MANUFACTURING 
QOwinrk 


COMPANY 
3405 E. LAYTON AVE. 


CUDAHY, WISCONSIN 
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What’ll It Be Like ? 
Shouldn't Be Too Bad 


New York City Some Day May 
Have Entire Communities 
Living in and Working 

in the Same Building 


THE 
NEWS 


What will New York City be like 
in 100 years or so? 

New York City! Where stands the 
world’s tallest building where 
a child is born every three minutes 
and a passenger train arrives every 


STORY 


minute . . . where more than 40 mil- 
lion pounds of food are eaten every AD 
day . . . where 75% of all women’s 


coats, suits and hats are made 
and where there are traffic jams 
galore and where some people are 
living under not too pleasant con- 
ditions. 

What will it really be like in to 
morrow’s far-off tomorrow ? 


WITH 


THE 


An architect not long ago predicted 
that the skyscrapers would not be 
any higher, but that the buildings 
would cover much more ground space 
than they do now and that each very 
large building would be surrounded 
by a park. In each building, where 
thousands of people would live and 
work, would be not only homes, 
schools and hospitals, but offices and 
shopping centers, and there would be 
a landing port on top of each building, 
with all surface transportation under 
ground, 


EYE 
CATCHING 


HEADLINE, 
WEEKLY 
STARTING 


The architect didn’t say so, but we 
predict that the people in tomorrow’s 
far-off tomorrow will still find milk 
their best and most economical food 
buy. But regardless of that do right by 
your family today by making sure 
that each is drinking three glasses 
of (name of your dairy) Milk every IN 


day. 


TODAY'S CHUCKLE 
\ little boy, 4, watching his mother 
prepare dinner said: “Mother, you 
have so many electric things to help 
you make meals and Daddy has noth- 
ing electrical. Let’s get him an 
electric chair.” 


JANUARY 


Luther A. Kohr Dairy Enterprises 
P.O. Box 501 York, Pa. 


Without obligating me in any way, please send me more 
sample releases of this new ad service for exclusive use in my 


local newspaper advertising program. 


Address 
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AMERICAN DAIRY ASSOCIATION 
PRINCESS CHOSEN 


RUTH MARIE 
PETERSON 
1956 American 


Dairy Princess 





Ruth Marie Peterson, 20-year-old Minnesota dairy 
farm girl, was chosen October 11 as the 1956 American 
Dairy Princess. 


Miss Peterson, from Austin, Minnesota, was selected 
from among 13 candidates from as many states. Crown- 
ing of the new Princess, official representative of the 
American Dairy Association, was made at the Interna- 
tional Amphitheater, scene the week of the International 
Dairy Show. 


The announcement of the contest winner was made 
by Merrill N. Warnick, Utah dairy farmer and president 
of the American Dairy Association. 


Awards to the new Princess include $1,000 for fur- 
ther schooling, a complete wardrobe from Lytton’s stores 
in Chicago, and a year’s reign as Princess. 


A former 4-H girl and active in YWCA groups, Miss 
Peterson is the oldest daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Carl E. 
Peterson. Peterson farms 117 acres with 32 head of dairy 
cattle near Austin, a city of 25,000 in Southern Minnesota. 


D’‘ARCY ADVERTISING CO. TO HANDLE 
OHIO DAIRY ACCOUNT 

D'Arcy Advertising Company has been retained as 
the agency for the Broughton Farms Dairy, Inc., of 
Marietta, Ohio. The announcement was made by Mr. 
Carl Broughton, president of the dairy. 

Broughton Dairy carries a complete line of milk and 
milk products and distributes in Marietta, Cambridge, Gal- 


lipolis, Parkersburg, Huntington, Charleston, Sisterville 
and their surrounding areas. In addition, Broughton Dairy 
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js also a franchise distributor and manufacturer for Redi- 
Whip, pressurized, canned whipped cream. 

A regional and local advertising program for Brough- 
ton will feature coverage in newspapers, billboards, radio 
and television. 

The appointment of D’Arcy is part of an overall 
Broughton expansion plan. 


« 
ADA UNVEILS SALES PLANS FOR 1956 


The American Dairy Association promotion drives 
for milk and ice cream in 1956 will feature new sales 
appeals. Lester J. Will, general manager of the associa- 
tion, disclosed the forthcoming year’s plans at the joint 
meeting of the Milk Industry Foundation and Interna- 
tional Association of Ice Cream Manufacturers. 


He announced that the campaign will feature milk 
competitively as a refreshment, which, he declared, 
“...may be the biggest business challenge and oppor- 
tunity of all to put the American milk industry on a new 
road to higher sales than ever before.” 


The widely used milk sales clinic program has been 
revised although it still incorporates as basic themes the 
drinking of milk to “feel better, look better,” “milk is 
your best source of calcium,” “relax, sleep better with 
milk” and “lose weight on a high protein milk diet.” 
These themes were adopted by the American Dairy Asso- 





1 dairy ciation following extensive market research indicating 
nerican they were the most powerful selling themes available. 


New merchandising ideas for milk, in the stores and 











lected at the doorsteps, were also revealed at the meeting. The 
en association is working closely with the milk industry to THE CHLORINE BACTERICIDE 
ok the provide new sales ideas. WITH A WETTING AGENT 
terna- ‘ rs at . » J — Pe Ts eQoiat. ° ° . ° 
apenas Mr. W ill said that the American Dairy Association This combination of properties makes 
ational budget this year is the equivalent of three cents per capita LoBax-W the choice of leading dairymen 
and produces an estimated 95 million contacts with con- everywhere: 
: eal sumers — ian through amewiien, me and through 1. LoBax-W is a fast killer—the presence of 
nities leading consumer magazines and newspapers. a wetting agent helps bring the fast- 
e killing chlorine in LoBax-W solutions quickly 
in contact with all surfaces to be sanitized. 
or fur | DOMINION DAIRIES MAKES TELEVISION BOW 2. LoBax-W is fast-dissolving—saves time 
- stores a me 7 and effort. 
Dominion Dairies of Montreal, Canada, has entered , : 
siiiins Ges ten Gk Une dineeeion ts Welk Mee LoBax-W solutions rinse freely—less 
elevision for the first time, sponsoring the Pa ag dranee of effiuhene fenmation. 
s, Miss show. This 15-minute musical production will be seen . : 
vl E el a A al ie ieee Menill ; LoBax-W solutions are exceptionally 
“au * or 26 wee ns in Montreal, oronto, paawe, amilton anc smooth and easy on milkers’ hands and on 
f dairy London — five of the company’s major markets. cows’ sensitive teats and udders. 
hesota. Evans G. Olwell, Jr., director of advertising and Recommend LoBax-W to your producers 
sales promotion for the company, commented, “This is with confidence and use it with assurance 
our first venture into television, but we aim to be big in your plant. Write today for complete 
,LE advertisers since TV is growing all the time throughout information and samples. 
Canada.” 
Lo-Bax Special—Contains 50% avail- 
In Winnipeg, another Dominion Dairies major mar- able chlorine in dry, free-flowing form. Dis- 
red as ket, the company is sponsoring a new radio show. It is - cn to adie the tentiinemanaan 
c., of called the Soldier Boy Club and is aimed at a juvenile : Harmless to cows’ udders and milkers’ hands. 
yy Mr. audience. If the show is successful, Mr. Olwell indicated sens 
that it would be introduced over radio stations in Eastern 
Ik and Canadian markets. MATHIESON CHEMICALS 
e, Gal- In Montreal and Toronto the company also uses out- 
terville door advertising and a heavy program of retail route 
Dairy merchandising. 
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” DELIVERED © 


by United Y 


Keeping Your Best 
Products Best.... *#U the Way/ 


“Clean and bright, will sell all right!" 


+ 


Because United Cases are themselves forever clean 
and sanitary, they help keep your products in best ap- 
pearance all the way to your customer. 


The openness of United Cases makes cleanliness a nat- 
ural. There are no unsanitary corners, seams or joints. 
More rigid than any other, United's openness gets full 
value from refrigeration in cooling, storage and trucks. 


@ Flat Wire Bottoms 
give 34% support for each 
carton, preventing jousting 
wear or damage. 

Steel Corner Plates add ri- 
gidity and 7;"" or heavier 
stacking frames permit stack- 
ing to any height with no 
risk of tilt or buckling. 
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@ Write for “Bulletin 1255” — Full Details 


137 FONDA AVE., BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 
BRANCH PLANT ..... WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Ne RE MRNA OR 
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USDA REVISES SPECIFICATIONS FOR 
APPROVED DAIRY PLANTS 


EVISED MINIMUM specifications for approved 
R plants that manufacture, process, and package 

dairy products under the inspection service of the 
Agricultural Marketing Service were announced by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. They are practically 
identical to those contained in the proposed rule making 
published in the Federal Register August 10, 1955. 


The minimum specifications for approved plants us- 
ing inspection and grading service include definition of 
terms used in the service, a clarification of the purpose of 
the specifications, and minimum requirements. 
requirements for 


Minimum 
plant, facilities, equipment, 
and sanitation are outlined, as well as regulations in con- 
nection with personnel, cleanliess, and health. 


premises, 


Specifica- 


tions for raw milk and farm-separated cream, as well as 


plant operations and operating procedures are included 
in the revised specifications. Packaging and official ‘identi- 
fication requirements, as well as the minimum require- 


ments for storage of finished products are set forth. 
Grading and inspection requirements in approved plants, 
as well as the rules governing official identification and 
the coordination of the service with State regulations and 


specifications are covered in the specifications. 


The inspection and grading service is provided to 
the dairy industry upon request, and the cost of the ser- 
vice is borne by the company or organization using the 
service. 

The minimum specifications are based on the Depart- 
ment’s experience in providing voluntary inspection and 
grading service in the past and on the basis of may in- 
formal discussions and suggestions received from all major 
segments of the dairy industry. 


The revised minimum specifications will become effec 
tive December 12, 1955. 


PET MILK V.P. HEADS MEDICAL FUND DRIVE 

John C. Naylor, Pet Milk 
has accepted the chairmanship of the Dairy 
American Industry, CAI 


Executive Vice-President, 
Company, 
Division of the Committee of 
Colby M. 


chairman, Chester announced today. 


A division of the National Fund for Medical Educa 
tion, the CAI is wentheading a nationwide appeal to raise 


$10,000,000 annually for the country’s 81 medical schools. 
Working with Mr. Naylor are: 


C. Raymond Brock, president, Brock-Hall Dairy Com- 
pany; Howard M. Dean, President, Dean Milk Co.; Edwin 
S. Elwell, Northland Milk & Ice Cream Co.; 
Lynn F. Jennings, president, Dairymen’s Ohio Farmers 
Milk Co.; Walter Justin, president, Philadelphia Dairy 
Products Co., Inc.; William G. Karnes, president, Beatrice 
Th. R. Knudsen, Chairman of the Board, Knud- 


presi- 


president, 


Foods Co.; 
James J. Lawson, 
Theodore G. 


Putnam, president, 


sen Creamery Co. of California; 
dent, Lawson Milk Company; 
The Borden Company; F. L. 
Paul E. Reinhold, Chairman of 
Foremost Dairies, Inc.; J. Gordon Roberts, 
H. Stuart, president, Car 


Montague, 
president, 
Whiting Milk Company; 
the Board, 
president. Roberts Dairy Co.; E. 
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nation Company; and R. $S. Waltz, president, Consoli- 
dated Dairy Products Co. 

The National Fund for Medical Education was 
formed under the leadership of President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, then president of Columbia University; for- 
mer President Herbert Hoover, who is honorary chairman 
of the Fund’s Board of Trustees; Dr. James B. Conant, 
former president of Harvard University, now U. S. Ambas- 
sador to West Germany and other educators, university 
presidents and business leaders who recognized the dan 
national welfare in the medical school crisis. 
§. Sloan Colt, president, Bankers Trust Company, New 
York City, is president of the Fund. 

* 
INDIANA CO-OP ACQUIRES CLEVELAND 
COMPANY 

Wayne Cooperative Milk Producers, Inc., of Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, has taken over the operations of the 
Coldwater, Michigan, plant of Dairymen’s Ohio Farmers 
Milk Company of Cleveland, Ohio, according to a joint 


gers to 


announcement by L. F. Jennings, president and general 
manager of Dairymen’s, and Wayne Co-op Manage 
kK. L. Stickler. 

Many farmers in the tri-state area of Northeastern 
Indiana, Northwestern Ohio and Southern Michigan ship 
milk to the Cleveland market through Wayne Co-op. 
Under the terms of the agreement, Mr. Stickler said, 
Dairymen’s will continue to receive their growing milk 
requirements from Wayne Co-op over a long period 
of years. 

“Over the years,” Mr. Jennings said, “our relationship 
with Wayne Co-op has been the best. The best interests 
of all concerned will be served by this move.” 

The change, he said, will assure Wayne Co-op pro 
ducers the sale of more than 3% million dollars worth 
of milk and dairy products each year to Dairymen’s. 

The the Coldwater plant 
Wayne Co-op two subsidiary operations, including an 
Antwerp, Ohio, plant. 


addition of now gives 


C. T. ALEXANDER RECEIVES CERTIFICATE 
C. T. Alexander, Procurement Director of the M & R 
Dietetic Laboratory, Inc., Columbus, Ohio, received a 
Certificate of Appreciation from the Department of Dairy 
Technology at the Seventh Annual Homecoming Brunch 
held October 29th on the Ohio State University Campus. 


Doctor |. A. Gould, Chairman of the Department, 
presented the certificate to Mr. Alexander, citing his long 
record of service to the dairy industry of Ohio and his 
warm and continued cooperation with the Department 
of Dairy Technology. Mr. Alexander, “Alex” to his friends, 
has been associated with the dairy industry since 1917 
serving as laboratory supervisor for the Wild Milk Con 
densing Company, later public relations representative 
for the Libby, McNeil, Libby Company, organizer for 
the Blue Ribbon Dairy in Huntington, W. Va., and finally 
director of procurement for the M & R_ Dietetic Labo- 
ratories in 1930. “Alec” has served a term as President of 
the Ohio Milk Manufacturers Association and has been 
the treasurer of the Ohio Dairy Products Association for 
the past seven years. 


December, 1955 





QuiKkold’s 


exclusive new 
serv-A- shelf 


spurs self-serve sales! 








Unique stainless steel SERV-A-SHELF cooler gives you 
an extra dairy counter, makes loading and food han- 
dling easier . . . adds valuable display and work space. 
Easy-reach accessibility speeds impulse sales of bottle 
and package dairy foods. Trouble-free, whisper-quiet 
QuiKold operation cuts maintenance costs, boosts 
profits. 


WRITE TODAY FOR CATALOG SHOWING COMPLETE QUIKOLD LINE 
BUILT AND BACKED BY 28 YEARS’ REFRIGERATION KNOW-HOW 
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MILK CARTONS 
STAPLED WITH DEPENDABLE 


SENECA WIRE 


It makes good sense to specify SENECA 
Stapling Wire for your milk cartons . .. the wire 
that’s always “tops” in quality, uniformity and service 
. . at low cost! Specially made for “smooth going“ 
in your production stapling operations. Quality con- 
trolled by precision methods of manufacture ... 50 
years of know-how, 
Regardless of your present volume or use of stapling 
wire, it will pay you to check Seneca as a dependable 
source of supply. Write for 
details today. 





SERVICE 


SENECA WIRE 


ie) £0) 17. Wame), | (0) 
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COOP. TO PAY PREMIUM FOR BULK MILK 


A premium of 10 cents a hundred for bulk milk was 
authorized for members of the United Farmers of New 
England who wish to install bulk tanks. The action was 
taken by the board of directors at the cooperative’s 
annual meeting. 

The board of directors announced that effective 
November 1, and continuing through June 30, 1956, a 
differential of 10 cents per hundredweight be paid for 
milk handled by the bulk tank method. The directors 
stated that this premium would be subject to regular 
review by the board. 

The delegates earlier had emphasized that the deci- 
sion to install a tank rested solely with the members, but 
that if they wished to make the installation the coopera- 
tive stood ready to assist the member dairy farmer. 


Gray Named President 
Earl N. Gray of Morrisville, Vermont, was elected to 
his 37th annual term as president of United Farmers of 
New England. The board of directors also re-elected 
Elden J. Corbett of Colebrook, N. J., vice-president; 
J. C. Thomas of Orwell, Vt., secretary; and Williams F. 
Sinclair of Johnson, Vt., treasurer. 


Elected to the board were Hilton F. Marcy of Mont 
gomery, Vermont, and Donald Perron of Glover, Vermont. 
Others re-elected at-large to make up a board of 21 were 
William F. Sinclair, Johnson; Oliver G. Farnham, Shore- 
ham; Eugene A. Faillancourt, Berkshire; Ernest E. Perley, 
Richford; Garnet L. Harvey, West Berkshire; J. C. Thomas, 
Orwell; and Ara J. Pope of Lowell, all in Vermont. All of 
the cooperative’s directors are active dairy farmer mem- 
bers of the milk marketing cooperative. 

Membership Trophy Awarded 

The Earl N. Gray membership trophy was presented 
to the United Farmers Colebrook, New Hampshire dis- 
trict for the largest net gain in membership during the 
past year. Receiving the cooperative’s annual award were 
Eldon J. Corbett, director in the Colebrook district, and 
Kenneth O. Oliver, manager of the local creamery plant. 
The award was made by William F. Sinclair of Johnson, 
Vermont, treasurer of United Farmers of New England. 


This is the second annual award for the new trophy 
which bears the name of Earl N. Gray of Morrisville, Ve 
mont, president of the dairy marketing cooperative since 
its founding in 1919. Last year’s winner was the Albion, 
Maine district. 





For A Quick Reference On Your Supply 
and Equipment Needs See 
THE BUYER’S GUIDE 
Pages 86 and 87 








RALPH M. JEWELL RECEIVES AWARD OF MERIT 


Ralph M. Jewell, owner of the Jewell Ice Cream 
Company, Mt. Vernon, Ohio, was presented the Depart- 
ment of Dairy Technology's Award of Merit by Dean 
L. L. Rummell of the College of Agriculture at the 
Seventh Annual Dairy Technology Homecoming Brunch 
on the Ohio State Campus, October 29, 1955. 
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MILK Mr. Jewell’s long record of service to the dairy 
industry was cited as the basis for the award by Dean AUTOMATIC CONTROL 


ilk was Rummell during the presentation. At the national level 


t New Mr. Jewell has served as President of the American DUO PASS 


























mn _ Butter Institute in 1941 and member of the Board of 
as Directors since 1937. He was also a Director of the OIL OUT 

National Dairy Council in 1941 and is, at present, serving 
Hective as a committeeman on the Dairy Substitutes Sub- ‘ 
956, a Committee of the Dairy Industry. He is also a member ° 
uid for of the Milk Industry Foundation and International Associ ~ 
rectors ation of Ice Cream Manufacturers. * 
regular 

Former Association Head , — 

> deci- In Ohio, Mr. Jewell has been the President of the 
rs, but Ohio Dairy Products Association, President of the Ohio : 
Opera- Butter Manufacturers and Director of the Ohio Dairy . 
sac Products Association at various times as well as trustee 


of the Ohio Butter Manufacturers Association, Ohio Ice 


Cream Manufacturers, and the Ohio Milk Distributors 
‘ted. to 


te a — SAVE HALF THE ENGINEER’S 


lected Active in Community 


sident: In his home town Mr. Jewell has been quite active, TROUBLES WITH A 


ms F, having served three terms in City Council, President of 
the Chamber of Commerce and member of the Board of REFRIGERATION PLANT 

Mont Directors for three years. He has been instrumental in 
rmont. attracting new industries to Mt. Vernon and helping other Hundreds of engineers have been interviewed 
were industries expand. about their experience with the Niagara Aero- 
Shore- Recipients of the Award of Merit in the past have pass Condenser. In one way or another, they say, 
erley, been H. F. Meyers, Cleveland; Arthur J. Good, Picker- “I wouldn’t go back to anything else.” And their 
mia. ington; Everett Antrim, Worthington; T. Kline Hamilton, managers, who watch costs, say, “Best investment 
All of Columbus; Fred Campbell, Salem; and Irving Reynolds, we ever made, couldn't operate now, without it.” 
mem- Toledo. Niagara Aeropass Condensers have three ex- 
° clusive features which save trouble and money 


in running a refrigeration plant: 


ented WIN TOP SPOTS IN FLEET SAFETY CONTEST 


The Duo-Pass” — keeps scale and salts from 





> dis- Member companies of Southern Dairies have won crusting the coils, keeps the condenser always 

g the three out of the six first place awards in the National at full capacity. 

oe Safety Fleet Contest. To hammer the point home, South- 

» and ern Dairy members took another three out of six second The “Oilout’”— removes oil and dirt from 

pont. places. Known as Zone Thirteen of the National Dairy the refrigerant, at the exact point where the 

rar Products Corporation the organization is based in Char- oil vapor is condensed and the refrigerant 

lotte, North Carolina. is not. 

rophy 

Ver 92 Meets take Part The “Balanced-Wet-Bulb” control gives 

since There were 92 dairy truck fleets participating in the automatic operation at the minimum head 

lbion, contest. Included were wholesale milk, retail milk, and pressure, saving power cost the year ‘round! 
ice cream divisions. The number of vehicles exceeded 

—= 10,000, and total mileage was 130 million. Dairy com- In addition, the Niagara Aeropass Condenser 
panies entering the National Safety Fleet Contest include saves nearly all your cost of cooling water, quickly 
the largest companies in the United States and Canada. bringing back to you the cost of installation. In 
All have well-developed safety programs, and the com- plants where refrigeration is a production proc- 
petition was therefore among those with the best safety ess, owners know that this condenser has reduced 
records in the dairy industry. ‘ 

— their costs. 

ERIT i N. -" oe L aw manager om bars peraptonay Write for Bulletin 103; Address Dept. A.M. 
Sealtest companies, learned of his organization’s outstand- Yy _ ; . 
: igi ou can see one of these installations near you. 

ream ing performance when he attended the 43rd National 

part- Safety Congress in Chicago in October. At the Congress, 

Jean standings of all companies participating in the contest were AJ IAGA RA BLOWE R COM PANY 

the disclosed. First-place plaques are being sent to Sealtest’s 

unch operations at New Orleans, La.; Asheville, N. C.; and 405 Lexington Ave. New York 17, N.Y. 
Knoxville, Tenn. District Engineers in Principal Cities of United States and Canada 
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NoDRIP PREVENTS RUST 
— ANYONE CAN APPLY 
NoDrip plastic coating is eas- 
ily applied to tanks, containers, 
suction lines, vats, pipes, walls, 
ceilings, etc. NoDrip adheres to 
metal, concrete, brick, plaster. It 
forms a seamless 100% mois- 


ture-proof covering that is ef- 


fective as soon as dry. Acid, 


alkali and brine resistant. 


FREE... SEND NoDRIP HANDBOOK 


Interesting 32-page 


Handbook shows ices cmenntnenairtcintcsicaaiichchiats 
what NoDrip is 

and what it does. ADDRESS__ See 
SEND COUPON TODAY CITY STATE 





J.W. MORTELLCO. 593-L BURCH ST. KANKAKEE, ILL. 
TECHNICAL COATINGS SINCE 1895 
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GAYELORD HAUSER TO MAKE 
COTTAGE CHEESE 
One of the newest entrants in the cottage cheese 
manufacturing field is Gayelord Hauser, author of popular 
books on diet. 


To be called “Gayelord Hauser’s Cottage Cheese.” 
the product will be distributed nationally through frap- 
chised dairies. 


Associated with Mr. Hauser in the venture are Dry. 
Stephen Gaymont, head of Gaymont Laboratories, Chi 
cago, who will be in charge of production; E. C. Scott, 
formerly of Crest Foods Company, Swift & Company and 
presently associated with Milk Foods, Inc., who will di- 
rect the marketing program; Ariel Merrill, president of 
Milk Foods, Inc., will have entire administrative super- 
vision of the national program to make and market Gaye- 
lord Hauser’s Cottage Cheese. Advertising will be handled 
by Hal Stebbins, Inc., and will stress high protein and 
low calories. 


PRODUCERS, DEALERS COOPERATE IN 
ADVERTISING CAMPAIGN 


The trend toward producer participation in con- 
sumer advertising and promotion continues. 


Dairy farmers and dealers in the Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, area have formed the Dairy Promotion Founda- 
tion in a cooperative effort between the two groups to 
foods, according to a 
Gittins 


advertise and merchandise dairy 
release from the Bert S. 
Milwaukee. 


advertising agency, 


The long-range Foundation plan is to raise the con- 
sumption of dairy foods in the Milwaukee area through 
nutrition in 


extensive advertising of the economy and 


milk and milk products. 


The Foundation’s first campaign was a series of com- 
bination product offers at special prices during June and 
July. Dairies offered milk and 
cheese, milk and whipping cream, and two bottles of 
chocolate milk at special prices. 


combinations of cottage 


The offers were promoted through two-color, half- 
page newspaper advertisements in the Milwaukee Journal 
and Milwaukee Sentinel, through home delivery slips and 
posters in chain and independent retail stores. 


Most effective Foundation effort was a sharp, catchy 
ad that promoted milk as the “World’s Biggest Nickel’s 
Worth.” The ad featured a picture of a huge nickel. 
Copy talked simply but with a lot of power about the 
taste pleasure and economy of milk. 


The Gittins communication says that 11 member dair- 
ies reported increases in sales figures for these products 
and retention of these gains afterwards. 


The Foundation is offering its “World’s Biggest 
Nickel’s Worth” ad in mat form to newspapers, agencies 
and dairy groups throughout the country. The full-page, 
eight-column mat is available for $20.00. Inquiries and 
orders should be addressed to Bert S. Gittins Advertis- 
ing, Incorporated, 739 North Broadway, Milwaukee 2, 


Wisconsin. 


American Milk Review 
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TOT MISSES DAIRY’S BILLBOARD 


The Marin Dell Milk Company of San Francisco is 
sure that at least one family sees its outdoor advertising. 
It recently received a letter regarding its painted bulletin, 
bearing a three-dimensional cow's head, maintained by 
Foster and Kleiser Company on the San Francisco Penin- 
sula. The writer, Mrs. I. W. Levikow, of San Mateo, wrote: 


“We are inquiring about the whereabouts of your 
billboard containing the big black cow’s head. The board 
used to be conveniently located on Bayshore Highway 
just before reaching the 19th Avenue overpass in San 
Mateo. Now This 
was a constant source of conversation and amuse- 


some mean old man has moved it. 
COW 
ment to our three-and-a-half-year-old daughter. 

“We use your milk faithfully, and we feel that it is 
our right to determine the location of this here cow. We 
At the present the 
daughter thinks the cow is in San Diego on vacation be- 


also feel you should let us know. 


cause she remembers when she went there last spring 
on vacation. 

“As you can see, this is a big problem in our house- 
hold. We would appreciate having someone on your staff 
take the necessary time off to locate this lost cow for us.” 


The explanation? The bulletin had been purchased 
by Marin Dell in a rotating plan and had been moved to 
another location to give greater circulation. Mrs. Levi- 
kow and her daughter were duly informed by Marin Dell 
of the cow’s new “pasture.” 


DAIRYLEA TO PACKAGE SOUR CREAM IN 
HANDY PLASTIC CONTAINER 
Dairylea has introduced a new re-usable plastic 
container to boost its sales of cultured sour cream this 
fall in the Metropolitan New York area. 


The colorful green and white one pint container holds 
a full 16 ounces of sour cream. 


Its method is to take top grade fresh cream and 
sour it by a rigidly controlled culture — rather than pack- 
aging storage cream that has soured. This method has 
been hailed by housewives and food specialists as pro- 
viding a fresher, smoother textured cream with pleasing 
tart flavor. It helps to add zest to salads, vegetables. 
fruits, and desserts—as well as aiding digestion. 


December, 1955 


* Use Doering x 
PATTY- PRINT MACHINES 


V HIGH AUTOMATIC PRODUCTION 

V EFFICIENT, LOW COST OPERATION 

VLOW MAINTENANCE 

VACCURATE WEIGHTS 

VSHARPLY SEPARATED EMBOSSED PATTIES 






Production 
Rate 
400 Lbs. 
Per Hour. 


This machine meets the needs of medium or small 
sized plants. ONE OPERATOR CAN HANDLE THE 
ENTIRE OUTPUT. all 
self-synchronizing operation of our larger machine. 


Has the advantages and 





DOER.NG PATTY-PRINT Model 
staled at Git Edge Creamery, 
Calif. 


No. 1,200 in- 
San Francisco, 


PRODUCTION RATE 1,206 LBS. PER HOUR. 


Write for literature and free survey service. 


C. DOERING & SON, INC. 





1375 W. take St., CHICAGO 7, ILL. 


DOERING 
PATTY -PRINT g#* BUTTER-PRINT EQUIPMENT 
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PEORIA PRODUCERS DAIRY SCORES Housewives could stock up on concentrated milk ander 
OUTSTANDING VICTORY IN ILLINOIS in monthly shopping trips, and the product would stil] Paul 


‘ have a fresh milk taste after several weeks’ storage jy San | 
For the eighth straight year, Peoria Producers Dairy the refrigerator. This milk could be shipped to distant comp 
products were judged outstanding at the State Fair. In areas at a lower cost than regular milk. | 
the recent annual dairy products judging at the 1955 - 
Illinois State Fair in Springfield, Peoria Producers scored Concentrated milks have been manufactured before, i 
an unprecedented clean sweep, being awarded premium but there has always been one main drawback; the high —_ 
ribbons in all 9 of the product categories judged. These temperatures used to drive off the water and obtain good tribu! 
awards were given on the basis of excellence, flavor and keeping qualities have usually given a “cooked” or ship 
quality of dairy products. “chalky” flavor to the product 


Peoria Producers Dairy received “Blue” first place 
ribbons in two important product categories: Namely, 
Homogenized Milk and Large Curd Cottage Cheese. This 
is the third consecutive year and the fifth time in 7 years 
that Producers Cottage Cheese was judged “Best in the ; 
State.” Second place awards were given for Pasteurized hd wasn 


By close cooperation with dairy equipment manu 
facturers, the Wisconsin scientists think they now have 
a process which will be commercially practical and g 


year- 
product which will be accepted by the consumer. 


cam] 


Milk, Homogenized and Un-Homogenized Table Cream INDUSTRY MEN OFFICERS IN COMPTROLLER _ 
Buttermilk and Dry Cottage Cheese. Third place awards INSTITUTE 
were given to Salad (Sour) Cream and Small Curd Cottage need 
o; : B. J. Keiley, division comptroller, Kraft Foods Co.., cont 
e has been elected vice-president of the Atlanta Control of 
WISCONSIN RESEARCHERS DEVELOP NEW the Controllers Institute of America. ve 
MILK CONCENTRATE Lewis E. Torrance, district controller, Southern ice-I 
Samples of a new dairy product were offered to Division, The Borden Company, Houston has also been chec 
visitors at the University of Wisconsin’s Farm Field Day EE Se eRe Os Sy eae. . 
in Madison. The following have been elected directors of Institute ane 
It’s a fresh concentrated milk, which tastes like fresh local Controls in their respective areas: Albert G. Ander- 
milk when mixed with water. In its concentrated form son, comptroller, General Ice Cream Corp., Schenectady licit 
with two-thirds of the water removed — the milk has very (Albany Control); Charles R. Brennecke, comptroller, que 
good keeping qualities, University dairy researchers say. Western Maryland Dairy, Incorporated, Baltimore; Alex- app 
of 1 


cor! 


ee eC Ce | © 
with LANGER wire CASES! : 





Wo! 
CONTINUOUS 3/16” WIRE IS SAFER! Extra-large wire civ 
is continuous from one side to another. Side wires Ch 
flanged outward and welded to under side of top frame 
for easier packing. Floor absolutely flush. 

NEW BUMPER BARS ARE STRONGER! Exclusive 
Langer design prevents conveyor crawl-ups and end 
jamming. Corner welding makes cases shock-resistant. 
Eliminates broken welds and bent wires that damage be 
paper cartons. ple 
ROUND STEEL WIRE IS SANITARY! 7 
Langer Wire Cases are hot-dip es] 
galvanized, corrosion- te 
resistant. Will not catch . 4 \ ~] 7 
dust or dirt. Strong- iy - 
built, yet light-weight. Wi 
Economically priced. 
"e ; Thousands now in use i 
Your Name ™~ Pa s/ by leading dairies. 
on Personalized Ae / 
Nameplate a ib th 
FREE. Write for Complete Details and Prices - 
Bi 
LANGER MANUFACTURING CO., Dept. AM, Cedar Rapids, lowa m 
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ander J. Smith, treasurer, Pet Milk Company, St. Louis; 
Paul L. Scott, district controller, The Borden Company, 
San Francisco, and Charles M. Ward, vice-president and 
comptroller, Kraft Foods Limited, Montreal. 


Established in 1931, the Institute is a non-profit 
management organization of controllers and finance officers 
from all lines of business — banking, manufacturing, dis- 
tribution, utilities, transportation, etc. The total member- 
ship exceeds 4,400. 

a 


WHITING REVIVES DAISY MEADOWS 


“Daisy Meadows,” the living trade-mark of the 115- 
year-old Whiting Milk Company, again will actively 
campaign to create favorable public relations for the 
Charlestown firm, according to an announcement by 
company officials. 

Arthur Norris, executive vice-president, reported the 
need for the revival of Whiting’s Daisy Meadows at a re- 
cent business meeting at the Charlestown plant. 


Norris explained the decision to recreate Daisy, a tall, 
wholesome blond, who will appear in public wearing an 
ice-blue frock with hooped skirt and a red and white 
checked, country-style bonnet, came following his study 
of surveys made by Chambers and Wiswell, Inc., New 
England advertising agency. 


“The survey, which bolstered our belief in the pub- 
licity value of Daisy, revealed that 89 per cent of persons 
queried had heard of Daisy Meadows after her initial 
appearances in public. Most revealing was the fact that 
of the group that had heard of Daisy, 85 per cent had 
correctly associated here with the Whiting Milk Com- 
pany,” Norris reported. 


According to Norris, a complete public relations pro- 
gram has been outlined for Daisy, a former model with 
radio, television, public speaking and home economics 
experience. 

Daisy, who will be available for appearances before 
women’s clubs, fraternal organizations and gatherings of 
civic and private groups, will initiate a “Daisy Meadows 
Club of the Month.” 

* 


BORDEN BUILDS DRY MILK PLANT 


Construction of a warehouse and office building has 
been launched at the Columbus, Wisconsin, dry milk 
plant of The Borden Food Products Company. 


The new one-story building will be of concrete blocks, 
faced with brick. A four-inch concrete slab roof has been 
especially designed for future upward expansion. The 
building will contain 8,300 square feet of floor space - 
2,600 square feet of office area and 5,700 square feet of 
warehouse space. 


The general contractor is the Edward H. Meyer Con- 
struction Company of Neenah, Wisconsin. 


The project marks the third warehouse addition to 
the dry milk plant since its erection in 1923. The plant 
manufactures Klim powdered whole milk, Ice Cream Mix, 
Biolac liquid modified milk for infant feeding, and Dryco 
powdered low fat, high protein milk for infants. 


December, 1955 
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Gver Sweet 


A proven merchandising and advertising 
plan plus reliable delivery and service 
will make EverSweet your full time profit 
partner. Write, wire or call now for com- 
a plete information. 

Available only in the following states 
to assure freshness through one day de- 
livery: Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Ohio, Wisconsin. 


VITA-FRESH CORP. 


7750 W. 47th St., Lyons, Illinois + Tel: Lyons 3-7596 


WRITE, WIRE 
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* Wisconsin Assails Tennessee “Barriers” 


* Florida’s Right To Suspend Controls 


Is Challenged 


* Pennsylvania Defends Milk Price Order 


WISCONSIN: 


Legal Barrage Opened Against Ten- 
nessee “Barrier” 


Wisconsin Attorney General Vernon 
W. Thomson asked the U. S. Supreme 
Court for permission to bring action 
against Tennessee to break down what 
he calls that state’s trade barrier 
against out-of-state milk. 

The Wisconsin brief filed with the 
high court asked it to approve an 
action which would in turn seek to 
have the court declare the Tennessee 
milk sale law unconstitutional and re- 
strain its enforcement. Thomson said 
this procedure in which one state acts 
against another was used infrequently. 

Thomson said the Tennessee milk 
sale law, which was enacted by the 
1955 Tennessee Legislature, provides 
that a processor transporting milk into 
a Tennessee marketing area from any 
point outside the area is subject to 
criminal prosecution if he offers his 
milk wholesale or retail for less than 
some price determined by Tennessee 
officials. 

He further declared that, under the 
Tennessee law, processors residing in 
the marketing area are not subject to 
similar restrictions and are free to 
offer their milk at a price lower than 
that required of Wisconsin processors. 
Tennessee processors, Thomson said, 
thus would be able to gain a mo- 
nopoly on sales. 


Two questions were presented by 
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Thomson for review by the court: 
Whether the statute interferes unlaw- 
fully with interstate commerce, and 
whether it denies equal protection of 
the laws to Wisconsin persons who 
go to Tennessee to sell their milk. 


The brief pointed out that Wiscon- 
sins dairy industry was the second 
most important in the state in terms 
of income produced and that sub- 
stantial quantities of Wisconsin milk 
have been sold in Tennessee. 


Charging that the Tennessee law 
was an invasion of the right of Con- 
gress to regulate interstate commerce, 
the Wisconsin brief added: 

“If the dairy industry of the state 
of Wisconsin is prevented from de- 
veloping the widest possible market 
in interstate commerce for its milk 
and milk products, the producers of 
milk in the entire dairy industry in 
Wisconsin will suffer substantial mon- 
etary loss, and in fact the revenues 
of the state itself will be impaired.” 


MONTANA: 
Full-Scale Review of Prices 


A full-scale review of wholesale 
and retail milk prices throughout the 
state has been authorized by the Mon- 
tana Milk Control Board, according 
to announcement by its 
A. A. Klemme. 


secretary, 


He said the board took action to 
determine if prices are “in line with 
cost of distribution and production.” 


The task of surveying costs in each 
milk producing area was left to 
Klemme and Dean M. Hauseman, 
board auditor. They were directed to 
report at the next board meeting early 
next year. 


The board intends to “fully com- 
ply” with the law in cases of price 
violations, Klemme said. If instances 
of violations are found in the state- 
wide investigation, he said, the board 
would invoke its injunction authority, 


Although no court injunctions have 
been brought thus far by the board, 
Klemme said it is planned in the fu- 
ture to take such action where inequi 
ties are found. 

He further declared that one phase 
of the investigation would be to look 
at the retail sale of milk in gallon 
jugs which has “disrupted” the retail 
price schedule. 

“We should be able to get figures 
now of production and distribution 
costs for milk sold this way which we 
haven't been able to get before,” he 
explained. 

Meanwhile, the board announced 
there would be no retail milk price 
change for the Laurel area, and _post- 
poned a request by a Butte dairy to 
increase prices there. Klemme said the 
board wanted more evidence submit- 
ted before it considers a price adjust- 
ment at Butte. 


FLORIDA: 
Can Commission Suspend Controls? 


While Florida’s Supreme Court was 
hearing arguments in a case challeng- 
ing the State Milk Commission’s sus 
pension of milk price fixing, Chief 
Justice E. Harris Drew and Justice T. 
Frank Hobson questioned whether the 
court could take jurisdiction in the 
matter at this time. 


The case was instituted by 121 milk 
producers and distributors who at- 
tacked the legality of the commis- 
sion’s Sept. 19 order suspending price 
controls for a one-year trial period. 
The plaintiffs appealed from Leon 
County Circuit Judge Hugh Taylor's 
dismissal of their action. 


No immediate ruling was given by 
the high state court. While members 
of the court asked questions from the 
bench to develop points in the case, 
observers noted that the line of ques- 
tioning doesn’t always indicate how 
the tribunal will rule. 
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Chiet Justice Drew said that since 
the commission had in effect merely 
suspended enforcement of price con- 
trols he was concerned whether the 
court could take jurisdiction. This 
would seem to be a case, he said, 
similar to one where a policeman de- 
cided not to perform his duty to 


enforce speed laws. 


Also wondering whether the case 
had not been brought prematurely 
since the commission had merely sus- 
pended controls for a trial period and 
hadn’t entered a final order, Justice 
Hobson said: “It might be that afte 
a year’s trial period, the commission 
might decide against abolishing con 


trols.” 


James C. Gwynn, an attorney for 
the commission, and Assistant State 
Attorney General Ralph McLane as- 
serted that the commission had an 
obligation to the public and could 
withdraw controls if it determined 
such action was in the public interest. 


Bedell declared that Governor Col 
lins persuaded the commission to sus- 
pend controls after he failed to obtain 
enactment of a 1955 state legislative 
bill to bring about the same end. He 
argued that after price controls had 
been applied by petition of a majority 
of producers, they could be lifted only 
by legislative action or upon petition 
of a majority of producers. 


Contending that the milk control 
law had been enacted to promote the 
public welfare, Gwynn asserted the 
public had a right to as much pro 
tection as the industry. 


The question whether the commis- 
sion had authority to suspend controls 
without a public hearing at which 
both sides could be heard also was 
argued by the opposing attorneys. 
Bedell contended that the meeting at 
which the suspension order was issued 
wasn't a public hearing and therefore 
the order wasn’t legal. Commission 
counsel argued that the agency had 
concluded from a series of price con- 
trol hearings over a period of years 
that controls might no longer be 
needed. It was further contended that 
since the law provided for lifting of 
controls upon petition of producers 
without a hearing, similar action could 
be taken in the public interest. 


Florida price controls had been in 
effect in 47 counties. Since they were 
lifted, effective Oct. 1, there has been 
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little change in prices throughout the 
state. 
e 

IOWA: 
Quality Control Sought for Manu- 

factured Milk 

Iowa's State Agriculture Depart- 
ment has been asked by the Iowa 
Creameries Association to establish 
regulations to control the quality of 
milk used in making cheese and other 
dairy products, according to announce- 
ment by L. B. Liddy, chief of the 
department’s dairy and food division. 


While milk for sale by the bottle 


Portersville 
Eguipment .. 


DESIGNED FOR THE FUTURE 


Portersville stainless steel tanks are en- 
gineered by tank specialists to include 
features best for service and critical 
sanitation standards. Advanced design 
anticipates future sanitary requirements. 
Cold Wall and Plain Insulated storage 
tanks, Trailer or Truck Mounted tanks 
are all built to do a specific job better 


and more economically. 


Write for leaflet and specifications 






to lowa consumers is subject to many 
regulations, tests and grade require- 
ments, it was pointed out, milk sold 
to manufacturers of such dairy prod- 
ucts as cheese is subject only to the 
general provisions of the state pure 
food law which forbids sale of con- 
taminated or adulterated food for 
human consumption. 

The association, an organization of 
cooperative creameries, proposed a set 
of rules and standards for milk sold 
for processing into cheese and other 
dairy products. 


Liddy said department officials 


COLD WALL TANK 


Portersville 


Statuless Equipment Corp. 


PORTERSVILLE 1 (BUTLER COUNTY), PA. 








DAIRIES NEWEST 
SENSATION . .. 


gunn? 


ORANGE JUICE 


full O’ Sunshine! 







“FLAVOR 
FRESH” 
* 


ORANGES 
GROW 


Tree-Fresh Flavor! 
Super Keeping 
Qualities. 
Instantly - Ready 
to Serve. 


NEW CROP JUICE 
NOW READY!! 


Sales Representatives Invited 
Write or Wire 
PRODUCED FOR YOU BY 


HART’S 
CITRUS PRODUCTS 


P. O. Box 629 


“ORLANDO, FLORIDA 
Phone: 2-6121 
FROM THE “HART” OF CITRUS LAND 
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“think it is a reasonable request, but 
we want to hear from the dairy indus- 
try as a whole.” 


Noting that lowa creameries in re- 
cent years have been selling an in- 
creasing amount of milk to cheese and 
dried-milk makers, Liddy cited as an 
example of this trend the fact that 
cheese factories in the state increased 
from 12 to 61 in the last five years. 


PENNSYLVANIA: 
State Defends Milk Price Order 


A Pennsylvania Milk Control Com- 
mission order reducing certain mini- 
mum retail prices for half gallons and 
bulk milk was defended as “reason- 
able and in conformity with law” by 
the State Justice Department in a 
brief replying to a pending Dauphin 
County suit challenging the order. 


Eleven milk dealers, two from Pitts- 
burgh and two from Beaver and 
McKees Rocks, appealed from the 
order, which carries out part of Gov- 
ernor Leader's program to give con- 
sumers lower milk prices without 
hurting producers. The court at this 
writing had not yet fixed a date for 
argument of the case. 


One of the protests by the dealers 
was the contention that the commis- 
sion was wrong in failing to consider 
as an operating expense the income 
taxes they paid. 


In the state’s answer denying this, 
Deputy State Attorney General Ste- 
phen B. 


Narin wrote: 


“In a competitive industry com- 
prised of milk dealers with diverse 
organizational entities... doing busi- 
ness in unfranchised territories and 
selling products for which only mini- 
mum prices are prescribed, profits be- 
fore income taxes are of no less 
importance than profits after income 
taxes in the determination of reason- 
able return for the average efficient 
dealer. 


“... profits after income taxes were 
given full consideration by the Milk 
The milk con- 
guarantee ever, 
dealer a profit, either before or after 
taxes.” 


Control Commission. 
trol law does not 


State Attorney General Herbert B. 
Cohen said the governor’s program is 
designed to benefit both consumer and 
farmer “and I intend to see that these 
eleven dealers do not scuttle this pro- 


gram in the courts. We will fight in 
the courts to sustain the governor's 
program.” 


The order being challenged went 
into effect September 1 in 13 west. 
ern Pennsylvania counties. It reduced 
the allowable price of bulk milk sold 
state institutions and other large users. 
lowered the price of half gallon con- 
tainers sold in stores by 3 cents under 
the home delivered price, and de- 
creased the home delivered price of 
half gallon container by % cent per 
quart under the home delivered price 


of single quarts. 


The Pittsburgh area for some time 
had had a price differential of 1 cent 
a quart between the price of a one 
quart bottle of milk delivered at the 
doorstep and bought at a store. 

In defending the commission’s order 
affecting the 13 counties, the state’s 
brief said it served the public in- 
terest by providing incentives for 
efficiencies in distribution, thereby 
permitting lower consumer prices for 
certain milk, and by benefiting farm- 
ers through the resultant increase in 
fluid consumption. Substantial cost 
savings will accrue to dealers in the 
packaging and sale of half gallons as 


against quarts, it further asserted. 


The brief also declared that the 
complaining milk dealers do not allege 
or show that they have been aggrieved 
by the order “or that they are efficient 
milk dealers deprived of a reasonable 


return or otherwise injured by said 
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"YES, IT'S COLLECTION Day AGAIN! ” 
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DRIVER SALESMAN IS THE 
KEYSTONE 


(Continued From Page 46) 


sends in advertising material, a set of 
meeting presentation cards are in- 
cluded. These cards list, in large read- 
able type, the important points for 
that product promotion. 


Let’s take chocolate milk. The sales 
points are listed on cards. These 
might include: 

Nutrition 

Delivered to your door 

Naturally tasty 

Buy a quart twice a week 

Ready to serve 

Heat and serve (Hot chocolate) 


The sales manager will explain the 
purposes of the meeting to formulate 
a method for selling maximum amount 
of this month’s product to current 
customers. Then he will ask which 
sales point is believed most important. 

The men present are encouraged to 
participate. Each man’s suggestion is 
Naturally 
the men extract from their personal 


considered by the group. 


experiences. These produce helpful 
ideas sometimes. On other occasions. 








Yundt 
Airbrush 


Dairy Bottle Washer 


Only Yundt gives you all these advanced engineering features: 


one driver can reveal pitfalls which 
the group can avoid. 

“Chocolate milk is one good way 
to get your children all the milk they 
require,” one driver may suggest. 

“Tasty enough for dessert, but 
enough nutrition for a main dish. 
There’s a real food value here,” an- 
other might reply. 

The men themselves develop the 
ideas based on the topics outlined. 
Thus, the sales plan evolved means 
more to each man since he had a hand 
in its evolution. 

Attention is good at these meetings. 
No sleeping here. Even though they're 
held at the end of the driver’s work 
day, the mental stimulation provided 
by “audience participation” keeps the 
salesmen alert. 

No matter how hard we try, it’s 
different for most of us to believe 
that anybody else’s ideas are as good 
as our own. This participation method 
allows every man to suggest, try out 
and practice his own method of sales 
promotion. 


The leader keeps the meeting mov- 


ing and on the track. He strives to 





New Packaged Filtering Unit — 


Now...every plant with a capacity of 100 bottles or 
more per minute can enjoy the advantages and economies 
of Yundt Caustic Filtration. Regardless of make... if 
your bottle washing equipment is reasonably new and in 
good condition, it will pay you to investigate the packaged 


keep the discussion to one topic at a 
time. If ideas seem to lag, or one 
man tries to monopolize the discus- 
sion, then the leader tries to cor- 
rect the situation by injecting a new 
thought, or directly questioning other 
participants. 

The leader tries to cover every 
topic on the agenda. When the group 
doesn’t seem to come around to the 
angle believed best, the leader tries 
to lead the conversation by skillful 
questioning. General Manager James 
Daley is pleased with sales meeting 
results, 

He says: “The men can contribute 
their own thinking on route selling 
problems. They know what the prob- 
lems are, but seldom take time to 
think them through. These sessions 
make them take time. 

“Whenever someone tries to turn 
the meeting into a gripe session, the 
topic board cuts that short.” 

Daley says: “This business started 
at retail; we’ve built it on retail. Driver 
training and driver-participation in 
sales meetings are important. The net 
results mean more income for both 
the men and the company.” 





filter unit shown above. Operating savings alone will repay 
your initial investment many times over during the life 


Airbrush rinsing, submerged hydro soaking, caustic filtration, 


walking beam loading, unitized construction, external heating . . . 
and the lowest year-in-year-out maintenance cost of any washer 


on the market. Contact your nearest Y-B agent, or wire factory 


for complete information. 
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span of your present equipment. 


Younvt-(polllemalic Corp. 





Plant and general offices: 3670 Muddy Creek Road, Cincinnati 38, Ohio, U.S.A. 
Export Division: 824 Dixie Terminal Bidg., Cincinnati 2, Ohio, U.S.A. 
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NOPCO ACQUIRES GRIFFIN 
CHEMICAL 


HE ANNOUNCEMENT was 
T me today by Pere S. Brown, 
Director and Vice-President in 
charge of Nopco’s Western operations, 
that Nopco Chemical Company has 
acquired the assets of the Griffin 
Chemical Company of San Francisco. 
Mr. Brown stated that this is the ini- 
tial step in Nopco’s planned further 
expansion by acquisition on the Pacific 
Coast. 
Everett Griffin, who organized the 
Griffin Chemical Company in 1935, 





In Less Time 
At Less Cost 
In Less Space 





has guided its growth as a manufac- 
turer of substantial tonnages of petro- 
leum sulphonates, napthenic acid, 
emulsifiers, plasticizers, and polyvinyl 
acetate emulsion. He is highly re- 
garded in West Coast business circles, 
and will be associated with Nopco at 
Richmond, California, in an executive 
capacity. 
» 
DIAMOND ALKALI SALES, 
EARNINGS RISE 

UBSTANTIAL INCREASES in 
S sales and earnings of Diamond 

Alkali Company for the first six 
months of 1955 over the same period 














t enetesees FAN COOLER is built in an unlimited 
range to meet every product cooling need of the dairy industry — 
economically. It chills the product uniformly from the highest to 
the lowest temperatures required, and aerates as it cools — a 
particularly important feature in the case of raw milk. 
Employing Chester-Jensen’s exclusive “short gas flow” principle 
and transferring heat with remarkable efficiency, the Fan Cooler 
can use a refrigerant at unusually high temperature to cool the 
product to just above the freezing point, if desired. 


Write for bulletins describing other operating advantages and 


economies. 


The Ste-Vac Heater 
. . for high tempera- 
ture heating without 
burn-on — continuous 
pasteurizing. 


Atmospheric and 
Vacuum Pasteur- 


izers .. . superior for 
cream, mix and special 
products. 


CHESTER, Pa. 
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Heating, Cooling; Pasteurizing and De-Aerating Equipment 


CHESTER-JENSEN 


5th & Tilghman Sts. 





Cools More Milk 


in 1954 were reported today by John 
A. Sargent, president of this leading 
producer of basic and related indus. 
trial chemicals. 


Both net sales and earnings, con- 
tinuing the first quarter pattern, set 
new records as they climbed to the 
highest levels in the company’s 45- 
year history. Sales showed a 14% in- 
crease, and earnings per common 
share registered a 29% gain over the 
same period in 1954, Mr. 
said. 


Sargent 


Net sales for the six months ended 
June 30, 1955, totaled $53,660,322 
against $47,059,190 in the same 1954 
period. 

Net income for the first half of 
1955, after provision for Federal In- 
come Taxes, was $4,045,573, which. 
after Preferred Stock Dividend, is 
equivalent to $1.67 per share on the 
2,269,393 Common shares issued and 
outstanding. This figure compares 
with net earnings of $3,197,758, or 
$1.29 per share on the same number 
of shares for the first six months of 
1954, restated to reflect the average 


Federal Income Taxes and certain 
other items in 1954. 
* 


INDUSTRY PROBLEMS 


(Continued From Page 68) 


Knowing the proportions of the two 
fats we can calculate the actual per- 
centage of each in the milk of known 
fat test. 


Where the results may be used in 
legal action, it is best to calculate us- 
ing the Reichert-Meiss] number of 
butterfat as 24 rather than 28, be- 
cause 24 is the usual minimum value 
given for butterfat. 


This method is slow and subject to 
several errors, and obviously will not 
be run routinely in many laboratories 
Operators will tend rather to keep 
careful check on the fat content of 
the milk used in making chocolate 
milk and choose to ignore the fat con- 
tributed by the cocoa or chocolate. 
The detailed method for running the 
Reichert-Meiss] number may be ob- 
tained from the Official Methods of 
Analysis of the Association of Official 
Agricultural Chemists, P.O. Box 540, 
Benjamin Franklin Station, Washing- 
ton 4, D. C. 
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Y John ADVENTURE IN YOGURT eight-ounce containers a day — by 12, installed in the huge processing room 


leading (Continued From Page 76) you get the somewhat startling figure of his 30,000 sq. ft. plant a unique 
indus- oe + ne of the equivalent of 480,000 eight- air conditioning system. It maintains 
ow meg . “ee _— bi “wi ounce containers bought in France, slightly higher pressure inside the 
° »t70C8e »Y ‘ >, 

Ss, con- _ ge wlacngpea gianna a country with less than 40 million room so that when a door is opened, 
rm, set Mr. Metzger is excited over the people. the air is blown out, reducing the 
a prospects of the newest yogurt varia- , ; sossibility of unwanted bacteria enter 
to the tion, Prune Whip Yogurt, which has Mr. Metzger’s fastidiousness extends ~— ‘ “di r ‘ ‘ 1 a 
VS 45- — ; to every phase of the Dannon opera- ing. Ordinarily, when a door is 


4G § just been placed on the market after 
4% in 


opened, outside air usually forces its 
two years of planning and _ experi- 


tion. He goes to remarkable lengths 


dag i ee al : way in. 

pie mentation. A_ report by Francis P. palit id <n omg a dali thins deeehintielt Decca 

Ferrer, M.D., and Linn J. Boyd, welcome bacterio ogical visitors, ou 1e day we c ‘ 

argent M.D., in the American Journal of his product. In addition to normal half-year old, sparkling clean plant, 
Digestive Diseases, September, 1955 sanitary safeguards, Mr. Metzger has Dannon had received and processed a 


ended following a three-month study of the 
60,322 effects of Dannon’s Prune Whip Yog- 


e 1954 urt on 194 elderly, constipated pa- je i B E R E D Y 
tients in a New York hospital, indicates ; bis time A ae me 


ialf of highly favorable results in the treat- 
ral In- ment of this condition. ogfer the BEST COTTAGE CHEESE 




















which, Medicinal properties for the relief 
nd, is of constipation have been attributed 
on the to yogurt since biblical times. The 
»d and study by Dr. Ferrer and Dr. Boyd 
pares represents one of the few scientific 
58, or efforts at substantiation. 
umber A grant from Dannon made the K lj % F L 
ths of study possible. 
a Yogurt is also prescribed by phy- C 0 T T A G E 
certain sicians for reducing diets because it 
is a low-calorie, easily digestible food. C x 7 f $ 7 
Recently Dannon Yogurt brought M A K E R 
on the market a low fat yogurt, with 
50% of the milk’s butterfat removed. 
Despite these medicinal values, Mr. " 
) Metzger sees yogurt primarily as a The First 
tasty, delicious, nourishing food rather Complete 
le two than as a medicine. “The major por- COTTAGE 
ul per- tion of our advertising, promotion and CHEESE UNIT .' <j 
known sales activity is geared to this theme,” ARRAS EENTS 
Mr. Metzger says. To make the prod- a i —— 
sed in uct more acceptable to the American FEATURING COUNTRY STYLE 
ite us- palate, he introduced the vanilla, lens desiaqned to 
ver of orange, and strawberry flavored yog- The famous KUSEL Tender Heat g a 
8, be- urt previously mentioned. Increased pay — — pe go M bye e LOWER PRODUCTION 
value sales reflected the almost immediate re ncclt aree "a prose yo inte COSTS 
acceptance of the flavored product. circulating water when vat is empty. 
ject to One of Mr. Metzger’s quiet tr yest Medel DL FORKER and AGITATOR = Vii 
‘Il not umphs is the success which his rela- Sdbdhted ecdtestive tauten anual YIELD 
tories — = France encounters when all moving here for utmost sanitation. e ASSURE MORE UNI- 
keep they introduced flavored yogurt at Powerful compact drive unit up to 14 
ent of his urging. The magnitude of this speeds. Vat-supported 'Center-Poised" FORM TEXTURE, 
mins accomplishment can be realized only end supports. FLAVOR and AROMA. 
hel when it is known that plain unflavored Send for Bulletin 23-7H 
alate yogurt, commercially made by Dan- a 
1g the =n, the gag — KUSEL DAIRY EQUIPMENT CO. 
Si consumed with widespread relish by DEPT, A WATERTOWN, WIS. 
Frenchmen for more than 40 years. 
rds of In France alone, consumption of yog- 
ficial urt is 12 times that in the United . KUSEL DAIRY EQUIPMENT 
x 540, States. , Sold by 
shing- If you multiply Dannon’s produc- —— a. oe 
tion in Long Island City — 40,000 ; 
eview December, 1955 115 











load of milk from a receiving station 
at Canton, New York. The milk had 
gone through the clarifier, pre-heater, 
homogenizer, and five 
pasteurizers. 


regular vat 
It is at this point that 
the temperature is brought down to 
110 degree F. and the culture added. 
Four fillers, each with fourteen valves, 
used to fill the 
containers. 


were eight-ounce 


Other plant equipment includes a 
filling machine for preserves, a bottle 
washer, four boilers totaling 150 h.p., 


four 15-ton compressors, and _ five 


stainless steel-lined incubators of Mr. 
Metzger’s own design. 

Under the present set-up, Dannon 
can fill 400 containers a minute. 


Dannon Yogurt is distributed main- 
ly through retail grocery stores and 
supermarkets within a 200 mile radius 
of New York, including Massachu- 
setts, New Jersey, Connecticut, Penn- 
sylvania, and New York. Some dis- 
tribution home 
service routes of dairies which buy 
the product from Dannon. 


is made through 


Dannon leases a fleet of 35 trucks, 





Some Say — 


Others — 


handling butter: 


wives order — or 








“It is a Profitable Operation” 


“It is Only a Necessary Nuisance” 


Your own decision is a matter of approach — and 
proper organization —to this question of route men 


A disinterested butter operation with your 
men delivering only the butter that house- 


A comprehensive selling of butter to the ma- 
jority of your milk customers. 


We would like to show you just how you can make 
your butter sales a real money making side line. We've 
done it for others — can do it for you. And there’s no 
obligation. Just drop us a card — or call us up. 


i * 
9 


C. CHRISTIANS CO. 


1325 West 15th Street 


sic 






pieettt 





Chicago 8, Illinois 





each with a capacity of 4,500 units. 
from a truck rental service. Mr. Metz- 
ger finds this to be more efficient and 
economical than maintaining his own 
garage. Each truck, of course, is dec- 
orated with the distinctive 
sign and colors. 


Dannon 


To promote the product, Dannon 
uses various advertising tools such 
as newspapers, radio, television, leaf- 
lets, booklets, pamphlets, and detail 
cards for physicians. Dannon appar- 
ently feels that a continuous introduc- 
tory effort is necessary despite the 
Volume at the moment 
is 40,000 eight-ounce units every day 
at 18 to 22 cents a unit, retail, 15 to 
18 cents wholesale. 


rise in sales. 


Dannon_ issues 
coupons worth five cents each with 
the purchase of one container of Dan- 
non Yogurt. Part of the message on 
the coupon is, “We are giving you 
this 5c allowance to encourage you to 
try our product. Once you try it, we 


know you will buy it often.” 


There may be an object lesson here 
for those who feel that once a prod- 
uct is accepted, it will sell itself with 
little or no further promotion needed. 
Dannon continues to “introduce” its 
product after many years in business 
in the way just noted and by other 
advertising and promotion means even 
though it has an established clientele. 

The sales and promotion program 
of Dannon Yogurt is under the direct 
supervision of Mr. Metzger’s son, Juan 
E. Metzger. The work force consists 
of 70 people, including 40 routemen, 
17 plant people, and 12 administra 
tive personnel, including Mr. Metzger, 
“senior” and Mr. Metzger, “junior,” 
as they are known and paged around 
the plant. 

Mr. Metzger claims to have made 
a “naturalized citizen” of yogurt as a 
snack and as a dessert because of 
his successful introduction and _ sale 
of it in New York. While there are 
other yogurt plants in Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Oakland, Chicago, and 
New York, it is still too early to claim 
that Americans have accepted yogurt. 

Mr. Metzger is the likeliest man we 
know who can convince the rest of 
the great American public that yog- 
urt is here to stay. 


BUYER’S GUIDE 
A quick and easy reference to 
equipment, products, and ser- 
vices advertised in this issue. 


Turn to Page 86 
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COLLEGE GRADUATE IN 
DAIRY INDUSTRY 


(Continued From Page 37) 
and I have raised the score on our 
ice cream from 89 in 1947 to 93% in 
1953. . 
and education we expect to raise the 


. . Through our background 


score to a 94 average in the next two 
years.” It may be that this statement 
is the most significant observation in 
the entire report. 

5. Many graduates have been dis- 
appointed with salary schedules and 
The re- 


. the current starting 


industry training programs. 
port says, ~ 
salaries of dairy graduates are con 
siderably below those of graduates in 
other fields. (Average starting salary 
for all fields in 1953 was $3,876, in 
the dairy industry it was $3,538.) Sal- 
ary increases in the dairy industry 
were also below the average. Pro- 
fessor Henderson says, ~ . gradu- 
ates in other fields who have been 
working for a period of five years 
are receiving salaries significantly 
higher than those of the dairy gradu- 
ates with same amount of experience.” 

One graduate said, “At the end of 
my junior year a company offered me 
hour to $5,000 
continuous freezer than the city was 


less per operate a 
then paying its street cleaners to oper 
ate a $5 push broom.” On the other 
hand, one graduate, already quoted 
said he was paid “more than I was 
worth.” 


Lack of adequate training programs 
within the industry loomed impres- 
sively large. Some good training pro- 
grams do One gets the im- 
pression from this report, however, 


exist. 


that they are either non-existent or 
little 
pigeonhole. 


more than brave words in a 


These two elements, salaries and 
the training program, have been the 
source of all of the dissatisfaction ex- 
pressed by dairy graduates in the in- 
dustry. One of them put it together 
in a neat package when he wrote, 
“The industry seems to have ‘blind 
alleys’ where graduates are placed 
and forgotten as long as they do the 
job satisfactorily.” 

6. If more and better men are to 
be prepared for a career in the dairy 
industry through college dairy train- 
ing programs an improved and_in- 
tensified recruitment system must be 


adopted. Some colleges are doing ex- 
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cellent work in this area at the present 
time but in general this is not the 
case. Methods of improving recruiting 
programs include financial help for 
students in the form of scholarships, 
improved communication between 
high school students, high school 
faculties, and the dairy schools, and, 
finally, a better “break” for the gradu- 
ate in salary and job training when 
he enters the industry.” 





TO BUY OR SELL 
YOUR GOODS AND SERVICES 
Advertise In 
AMERICAN MILK REVIEW 


PRODUCT-IN-USE PICTURES ILLUS- 
TRATE BUTTER CARTONS 


Crystal Cream & Butter Company, 
Sacramento, California, has adapted a 
variety of vignettes of the “product- 
in-use” to butter cartons. Additional 
uses of butter are encouraged by 
showing life-like illustrations of rich, 
golden butter on waffles, hot cakes, 
baked potatoes and corn on the cob. 
The cartons, manufactured by Fibre 
board Products, Inc., are printed on 
solid bleached kraft. 


Those stock vignettes are available 
at no cost. 


MID-STATES 


Stitching wire for 








VE 


YreFok containers 








oo 
°o S46 


Quality stitching wire manufactured to exact 
specifications for Ex-Cell-O machines. Wrapped 
on fiber throw-away spools for ease of handling 
... Snug fit... fast feeding without binding 
or tangling. 

Sizes—21 gauge and 23 gauge « Finishes—galvanized or liquor 


A 


MID-STATES STEEL 


(Gigehaielacty Zim laleiiclale 


& WIRE COMPANY 


Jacksonville, Florida 
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Personnel 


THATCHER GLASS MANUFACTUR- 
ING CO., INC. 

The election of P. Stuart Holm- 
quest as Vice-president in charge of 
Container Sales for the Thatcher Glass 
Manufacturing Company, Inc. was an- 
nounced by Williams J. Green, Exec- 
utive Vice-president of the company. 


Prior to joining Thatcher, Mr. 
Holmquest was Manager of Armstrong 
Cork Company’s Glass Container De- 
partment. With more than 18 years 
experience in the glass industry, he 
served in various sales and administra- 
tive capacities while with Armstrong. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 

Gordon Hill Kellogg, 71, former 
vice-president of American Can Com- 
pany’s Central division, died at his 
Chapel Hill, N. C. home. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Alice S. and two 
sons, Bradley and Gordon, Jr. 


Mr. Kellogg retired April 25, 1950 
after serving as vice-president of Can- 
co’s Central division in Chicago for 
10 years. He started his career with 
the can company in 1909 as mana- 
ger of its Fairport plant. In 1912 he 
was named sales manager of the New 
York state district at Rochester. He 
was promoted to the position of assist- 
ant general manager in 1926 in New 
York and six years later became gen- 
eral manager. He was named vice- 
president in charge of packers’ can 
sales in 1936 before being promoted 
to the Central 
1940. 


division position in 


. 
ROBERT GAIR COMPANY, INC. 
William 
pointed 


Wisininski has been ap- 
superintendent of the Los 
Angeles Corrugated Box Division of 
Robert Gair Company, Inc., manu- 
facturers of paperboard and _ paper 
products, J. P. Greivelsinger, produc- 
tion manager of container operations 
has announced. 

Mr. Wisinski has been general fore- 
man of the Angelus plant since Sep- 
tember 1954, shortly after Gair ac- 
quired the Angelus Paper Box Com- 
pany and established two separated 
divisions to take over its operations. 

He came to Los Angeles from 
Gairs’ Teterboro, N. J. plant, where 
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Notes 


he had been general foreman since 
1947. He started with the Gair Com- 
pany 23 years ago as an operator on 
the corrugator at Bogota. 


* 
H. K. PORTER COMPANY, INC. 


Paul Duncan has been appointed 
Washington Representative for H. Kk. 
Porter Company, Inc. and its thirteen 
divisions. He comes to Porter with a 
wide background of experience in the 
nation’s capital. Most recently he has 
been with Selvage & Lee, Washing- 
ton public relations counsel, special- 
izing in legislative and government 
relations. 


Mr. Duncan’s other Washington as- 
sociations have been as Director of 
Information for the State Department's 
Point Four Program; Assistant to 
Mike Di Salle, Director of 
Price Stabilization; Administrative As- 
sistant to Lester Hill, ex-Senator from 
Alabama; and Assistant to William H. 
Davis, one-time Director of Economic 
Stabilization. 


former 


PACKAGING MACHINERY MANU- 
FACTURERS INSTITUTE, INC. 
Russell L. Sears, Vice-President and 

General Sales Manager of Lynch Cor- 

poration has been named Executive 

Director of Packaging Machinery 

Manufacturers Institute, Inc. 

Mr. 
position with Lynch Corporation to 


Sears is resigning from his 
assume his new duties at the Insti- 
tute headquarters in New York City. 

As Executive Director for the Pack- 
aging Machinery Manufacturers Insti- 
tute, Mr. Sears will coordinate the 
trade association activities of the 70 
member companies which manufac- 
ture automatic packaging machinery. 
Mr. Sears also will serve as Director 
of the PACKAGING MACHINERY 
MATERIALS EXPOSITION of 


1956 scheduled for next September. 


and 


In addition to serving as Vice- 
President and General Sales Manager 
of Lynch Corp., Mr. Sears was a mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors of Lynch 
International Limited of London, Eng- 
land. He came to Lynch in 1955 from 
the Sherwin Williams Paint Company 
of Cleveland. 


CHERRY-BURRELL CORPORATION 


John J. Murphy has been named 
Sales Manager for the Cherry-Burrell 
Corporation factories at Little Falls. 
New York, according to the announce- 
ment of Harold N. Barnes, Little 
Falls Division Manager. 


Murphy joined Cherry-Burrell in 
1941 as a salesman at the Philadel- 
phia branch and has been with the 


JOHN J. 
MURPHY 


Sales Manager 
Cherry-Burrell 
Little Falls, N. Y. 





company’s sales organization since 
that time. In 1952 he became a prod- 
uct sales supervisor for the Little Falls 
Division, from which position he has 
advanced to his new post. 


In his new capacity, Murphy will 
be responsible for sales promotion of 
all Little Falls manufactured products. 
These include “Superplate” pasteur- 
izers and heat exchangers, storage 
tanks, bottle washers, round proces- 
sors, milk tanks, 


“Flexflo” stainless steel centrifugal 


conveyors, farm 


pumps, sanitary fittings, and others. 


CHERRY-BURRELL CORPORATION 


Kenneth E. Robertson has become 
sales manager for the Cedar Rapids 
branch of Cherry-Burrell Corporation, 
announcement of the appointment 
having been made by George E. 
Foote, manager of the Midwest Dis- 
trict of which the Cedar Rapids 
branch is a part. 


Robertson started with Cherry- 
Burrell in 1929 as a draftsman in the 
Cedar Rapids engineering department. 
He progressed through several office 
positions and then became a. sales- 
man. In that capacity he has been a 
top performer for some years. 

While 
quire a large part of his time, he plans 
to continue contacting some of his 
accounts. 


sales management will re- 
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R. H. TAFEL 


A. J. LANE 


SEAL-KAP CORPORATION 


M. C. Kaplan was elected Vice- 
President and Director of American 
Seal-Kap Corporation in charge of the 
Company's expansion and diversifica- 
tion program, it was announced by 
E. M. Black, Chairman of the Board. 
Mr. Kaplan formerly was associated 
with Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co., 
investment bankers, and previously 
was Executive Assistant to the Presi- 
dent, The Welch Grape Juice Com- 
From 1939 through 1949 Mr. 
Kaplan was with the 


pany. 
Securities and 
As- 
Public Utilities Divi- 
The Welch 
Palestine 


Exchange Commission as Senior 
sistant Director, 
He 
Juice Company 
Economic Corporation. 


sion. is a director of 


Grape and 


DOLE REFRIGERATING CO. 


Dole Refrigerating Company, Chi- 
cago, announces two appointments to 


its Sales Staff. A. J. Lane, formerly 
with Walker Martin Inc., Raleigh, 
N. C. was named district manager, 


Atlantic Central area, and Robert H. 
Tafel, formerly with Col-Flake Corp., 
Chicago, the company’s sales 
staff, at their Chicago headquarters. 


joins 


Mr. Lane is a veteran of 20 years in 
the refrigeration field. Bob Tafel was 
with Peerless of America for five years 
prior to his service with Col-Flake 
Corp. 

* 
TRENT TUBE COMPANY 


W. H. Collins has been appointed 
Northeastern District Sales Manager, 
assisting F. W. Beitner, 
sales for Trent 
wholly-owned subsidiary of Crucible 
Steel Company of America. 


Mr. Collins joined the Trent sales 
staff in Chicago in 1946 and in 1948 
became assistant general sales mana- 
ger in Trent’s general offices in East 
Troy, Wisconsin. 


manager of 
Tube Company, a 


Trent’s northeastern sales offices are 








K. E. ROBERTSON W. H. COLLINS 


located in the Chrysler Building, New 
York City. 


* 
NOPCO CHEMICAL CO. 
Alfred ©. Brookes has been ap- 


pointed Assistant Secretary 
The 


ment was made by Ralph 


of Nopco 
Chemical Company. announce- 
Wechsler, 
President of Nopco, following a re- 


cent meeting of the Board of Directors. 


1926, Mr. 


and later, 


Coming to Nopco in 
Brookes worked 
as a bookkeeper. 


as a clerk, 
His most recent posi 
tion with the company has been that 
of Chief He 
cated at Kearny High School, Kearny, 
N. J., and Pace College of New York 


Accountant. was edu 


a resident of Bloomfield 


City. He is 








"KING ZEERO" ICE BUILDER (Model 


stalled outside of Diced Cream Co., Kansas City, 


Missourt. 
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Water 


gation. 


E-612-W) in- 


4300-14 W. MONTROSE 


Over 200 models, 
pacities 500 to 36,000 lbs. 


department will recommend the size and type 





Make Ice FASTER act 


* Built-In Recirculation of Refrigerant 
*Short Hot Gas Travel 


The “KING ZEERO” ICE BUILDER gives you -- 


¥ More Economical Refrigeration 


Y Greater Quantities of Recirculated 32°-34° Ice 





Y Lower Initial Cost 
Less Operating and Maintenance Expense 
Lower Power Demand Charge 

¥ Both Flash and Holdover Cooling 

Y Patented Non-Mechanical 


Built-in Agitation 


vertical and cabinet, ca- 


Our engineering 


best adapted for your plant - without obli- 


Write for catalog listing hundreds 


of successful installations. 


THE KING ZEERO COMPANY 


AVE., CHICAGO 41, ILL 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


binations. Top flange printing for 


additional product identification is also 
available. 
. . . . * 
Commercial Water Softeners _ pon nga sen i ge scm : 
ne chance one downward channe can 
and Conditioners will be created, thus causing the water enna Odoriess for 
NEW LINE of industrial and to bypass the bulk of the mineral. Plastic Lids ing 
commercial water softeners and e RANSPARENT, tasteless and 
conditioners has been _ intro- odorless plastic lids for 8, 12 or 
duced by Culligan, Inc., Northbrook, Smith-Lee Canco 16-ounce paper food containers 
i. Print Program can be produced at speeds up to 72 
i uM MAY of hk wee. Sette per minute on a machine developed 
Harold F. Werhane, president, said aude iia ble the a a ar a by Standard-Knapp, Division Emhart 
that these special commercial units ‘oe a tite > soa ¢ mae y ot ee Mfg. Co., Portland, Conn. First units 
offer manufacturers of dairy products Ri : meses aie dha ve a “s a are in service at The Dixie Cup Co. 
economical and efficient water soft- tainer. Essentially an attractive base 
eners and water conditioners backed stock design, the container has ade- The EM-132 Sheet Plastic Forming 
by more then 1.100 local deslers quate space for dairy’s name, trade- Machine produces lids of either the 
equipped to give prompt, on-the-spot mark, and product. The container was insert or flush-fill type from blanks of 
oinaiien designed so that small and medium 10-mil Polyflex, an oriented polys- 
size dairies could enjoy the advan- tyrene sheet made by Plax Corp., 
Culligan’s industrial softeners fea- tages of dairy name identification. Hartford, Conn. ins 
— ¢ Sow want collection nem The Smith-Lee special print con- Each machine has six forming heads ” 
that makes possible more efficient tainer is available in quart, pint, 1/3 with individual controls so that any ie 
softening of water per pound of min- nea 9 wi} es ni Mee r kis say 
cd ate quart, and 1/2 pint sizes and the head may be stopped without losing 
salle basic design can be printed in red, the production of the rest of the unit. 
The new collection system consists green, or brown. The dairy name and Although the machine is now prima- dai 
of finely slotted manifolds spaced six product identification can be printed rily used for making lids, it can be ag 
inches apart at the bottom of the tank. in the same choice of colors which — used to form other plastic items of a 


This means that water passes through 


TOE 





LTING 


AIRY EQUIPMENT, 


makes possible 9 different color com- 








STOELTING 


| 
| 
Standard and Deluxe | 
| 


PASTEURIZERS 


Sizes For Every Need 
20, 30, 50, 75, 100, 200, 300 


comparable dimensions. 


IT PAYS TO USE R&M QUALITY FILTERS 


500 Gallons 
Stoelting offers one of the most 
popular and complete lines of all- 
size Standard and Deluxe Model Dry 
Steam Pasteurizers in the nation. . . 
the ‘Flavorite.’ The same fine en- 
gineering and expert fabrication that 
has made the 100, 200, 300 and 500 | 
gallon ‘Flavorite’ the FAVORITE in | 
so many creameries and milk plants, | 
goes into the 20, 30, 50, and 75 | 





gallon ‘‘Flavorites.’’ The Stoelting = 
principle of Dry Steam Heating as- Ly 
sures preservation of a deep cream 
line and sweet fresh flavor of the 
milk. A special inclined propeller 
type agitator keeps the milk moving 
gently without foam regardless of 
Dry Steam Heating the amount being pasteurized. Motor 
uncoup!es instantly from agitator 
“FLAVORITE” shaft and swings to one side for 
quick and easy cleaning of the ma- 
chine. Whether you need a small or large pasteurizer . . . for starter, milk, 
cream, sour cream, buttermilk, chocolate milk . choose a Stoelting 
Flavorite’ . . . right in size, right in price, right in quality. 
STOELTING BROTHERS CoO. WRITE: REEVE & MITCHELL 
Manufacturing Engineers for the Dairy Industries 211-221 NORTH 13th STREET -:- PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
KIEL -:- WISCONSIN | Phones: Rittenhouse 6-6327; 6-6328 
120 American Milk Review C 
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Aluminum Truck Inserts 
REMOVABLE ALUMINUM in- 
A sert for dairy trucks has been 
introduced by F. H. Langsen- 

kamp Company of Indianapolis, Ind., 


for dairies and other industries requir- 
ing mobile refrigeration. 





Called Dair-rt (say “dairette”), the 


insert will maintain constant 45° tem- 
perature, cut expenditures for truck 
replacement and maintenance, and 


save on routemen s time. 


Dair-rt fits snugly into conventional 
dairy truck body without wasting stor- 
age space, and is easily transferred as 
a unit when vehicle wears out. 


Unit’s vapor sealed glass fiber in- 







sulation keeps contents of the truck 
cold overnight, (during winter, up to 
four days without recharging) and 
reduces necessity for daily “check- 
outs.” 


Nylon rollers on doors are Dair-rt’s 
only moving parts. This, plus alum- 
inum construction of frame and racks, 
eliminates 


rot-out common to wood 


and reduces maintenance outlay. 


Built-in hold-over and 


plates speed up pulldown at night and 


serpentine 


the convenient built-in rack arrange- 
ment permits systematic loading for 
route delivery. 

Three times lighter than steel, the 
unit requires no oversize tires or extra 
springs, and is readily installed in one 
day by two men. 

It is set up to work either on freon 
or ammonia systems. 

An optional foldaway tailgate, that 
will hold up to 25 cases of empties, 
is also available. 

For further information write F. H. 
Langsenkamp Company, 229 E. South 


Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 





with the 


Oxco 





New Literature Available 
-PAGE BOOKLET describes new 
6 A-F General Purpose Roller Con- 
veyor recently announced by 
The Alvey-Ferguson Company. Book- 
let gives complete description of this 
new A-F Pre-Engineered Roller Line, 
describes types and sizes available, 
shows illustrations of typical installa- 
tions and key product features. Bul- 
letin also gives summary of the com- 
plete engineered roller line from which 
the new General Purpose Line was 
Write for Bulletin GP, The 
Alvey-Ferguson Co., Cincinnati 9, 
Ohio. 


selected. 


Concentrating Clarifiers 

NEW SERIES of concentrating 

A clarifiers utilizing an ingenious 

recycling system that re-uses 

waste water, has been announced in 

a new 4-page bulletin by Centrico 

Inc., distributors of Westfalia Separa- 
tors A.G. 

Used primarily for continuous sol- 
ids concentration, the new nozzle 
centrifuges are used where one liquid 
containing solids is to be clarified, o1 


anker 


Tanker’s specially shaped head gets holding 
tanks—-vats—drums—trucks and deep con- 
tainers of all kinds clean and sanitary in a 
"matter of minutes. Scrubbing face reaches and 
cleans all parts of your container. . 
dirt and sediment fast. 48” handle sets at 
just the right angle for easy use... 
on either side of brush. Two piece water 
resistant block firmly joined with rustless bolts 
and nuts, countersunk to avoid scratching 
container. Either piece of block is replaceable. 


. gets out 


may be used 


YOUR CHOICE OF 3 NEATLY 
TRIMMED FILLINGS: 


Start now to get tanks and vats 
cleaner with less effort and less 
cost. Order your Tanker from 
your Dairy Supply or Hardware 
jobber today. Tanker is just one 
of many quality Oxco deck and 
dairy brushes designed to aid 
dairy plant operators. 


Tanker #1  Crimped black nylon 
(illustrated) 


Tanker #2 Stiff Ox palmetto 
Tanker #3 > Union mixture 


OX FIBRE BRUSH COMPANY, INC. 


Freoericx vfabahed /§FF% MARYLAND 
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where it is desired to concentrate the 
solids in a relatively small portion of 
a liquid. 


A wide variety of applications 
for Westfalia’s “Jet-O-Matic” concen- 
trating clarifiers include the concen- 
tration of protein and 
clarification of molasses, 


gluten, the 
waste water, 
and sugar and beet juice, plus im- 
portant uses applicable to the corn, 
rice, wheat, potato starch, yeasts and 
spirits, and chemical-pharmaceutical 
industries. 

The booklet illustrates the complete 
line of Westphalia recycle concen- 
trating clarifiers, and includes cuta- 
ways, technical data, and capacity 
charts. 

Copies of the booklet may be ob- 
tained by writing Centrico Inc., 75 
West Forest Ave., Englewood, N. J. 
Ask for bulletin 2116. 


Lightweight Carrier 
MPROVED SELLING 


ness of routemen is emphasized 

by United Steel and Wire Com- 
pany, Battle Creek, Mich., in describ- 
ing their newest product, a new style, 
light weight, sales display dairy prod- 
ucts carrier. 


effective- 


The new all-steel, all-welded carrier 
is lighter weight than other carriers, 
due to its open construction and engi- 
neered spacing of framing members 
and cross-partitions which each add 
rigidity and strength to the unit. The 
extra gauge wire, for instance, in the 
handle assembly is welded to become 
part of the main construction and will 
sustain considerable weight as_ the 
routeman leans upon it during a door- 
step conversation. The V-Loop and 
frames are an integral part of the 


seemingly endless outer frame. Each 
V-loop partition serves both to pre- 
vent glass breakage and as a display 
notch to hold irregular sizes of dairy 





The smooth rolled 


product packages. 
handle is welded to the 
makes a comfortable grip. 


frame and 


A special introductory price offer 
is being made on four most popular 
sizes of United carriers during the 
opening announcement period accord- 
ing to company and 


officers. 


distributing 


Norris Introduces 

New Vender 

NEW PACKAGE MILK vend- 

ing machine has been _intro- 

duced by Norris 
Inc., Minneapolis. 


Dispensers, 


Unveiled at the National Automatic 
Merchandising Association convention 
in Chicago early in November, the 
new automatic milk vender 
choice of three flavors. Its capacity 
will take 216 half pint or one-third 
quart cartons. It can also be used 
for bottled milk. 


offers a 


Cost of the new Norris vender is 
less because of the simplified mechan- 
ism with fewer working parts. This 
simplicity also affects the service re- 


quirements. The entire inner mechan- 





Butter Color 


to a roll; 


color. 


POUR 


vate; no 





‘by the box” 


now buying TABLETS 
of Golden Churn’s Water-Dispersible 
“by the box’’; 16 tablets 
16 rolls to a box; 1 box 
equivalent to 1 gallon liquid butter 


Buttermakers 


Butter Color 


No oil to turn rancid, no messy grad- 
dirty pour 
awkward drums; no storage, no freez- 
ing worries. 


Write for FREE SAMPLE f 


GOLDEN CHURN TABORATORIES 2307-T N. 11 St. Louis 6, Mo. 


ART W. VERNON, 1380 N. Pascal, St. Paul 4, Minn. 


COUNT TABLETS INTO BOTTLE 
ADD WATER FROM FAUCET 
INTO CHURN 


spouts; no 


IT PAYS TO PROTECT 
YOUR PAYLOAD WITH i 


THERMO KING 5: 


TRUCK REFRIGERATION || 
Ask About the New | 
Thermo King Models | ~ 





ism can be withdrawn from the vender 
like a file drawer and replaced with 
a new unit in seconds. 





Norris uses a standard National Re- 
jecter coin mechanism. 

Dimensions of the steel cabinet are: 
78 inches high: 30 inches wide; and 
25 inches deep. 


Carton Crusher 

ITH THE INCREASE in the 

volume of milk now being 

packaged in paper, the han- 

dling of unsold returned cartons has 

presented a problem in direct ratio to 
the increased volume of business. 

A method of solving this problem 
factor that 
prompted the engineering and _pro- 
duction of “The 


was the stimulating 
Carton Dumper,” now 
being produced by Dari-Research 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Conservative in size, 


Corp., 
simple in de- 
designed to handle 


milk cartons from % pint to % gallon - 


sign, low in cost, 


this unit has a production capacity of 


25 gallons per minute, simultaneously) 


fing > 
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? 
} 
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Lye ) U.S. THERMO CONTROL Co. 


44 South 12th Street 
Minneapolis 3, Minn. 
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crushing the carton to 25% of its orig 
inal size. Easily movable on 4” cast- 
ers— The Carton Dumper can _ be 


plugged into any wall socket and has 
been specifically engineered to facil- 
itate cleaning. 





TO BUY OR SELL 
YOUR GOODS OR SERVICES 
Advertise in 
AMERICAN MILK REVIEW 





Dispenser Tube 
Applicator Too! 
NEW TOOL for mounting 
single-service tubes on milk 
dispenser cans has been made 
available by Nordon, Inc., Narberth, 
Pa. Up to this time the job of mount- 
ing dispenser tubes on cans has been 
done by hand. The new tool is made 
of drop-forged steel, heavily cadmium 
plated to withstand moisture and de- 
tergents. It is reported that the tool 
eliminates many disagreeable factors 
of the hand method and at the same 
time speeds the operation. 
= 


GLASS CONTAINER PLANT TO 
BE BUILT 


Portland, Ore.—Ground-breaking 
ceremonies for Portland’s Owens- 
Illinois glass container manufacturing 
plant, scheduled to be one of the 
most modern of its kind in the nation, 
were held with Governor Paul L. Pat- 
terson, Mayor Fred L. Peterson, other 
city officials and company representa- 
tives in attendance. The glass con- 
tainer plant is due to be completed 
in August 1956. 





A MARK THAT GUARANTEES 


Quality 


Time-tested performance, 

based upon highest standards in 
design, engineering, and 
materials, account for the satis- 
faction expressed by users of 
“G&H" Sanitary Products. A 
complete line, including: 


Sanitary Valves and Fittings 
C-I-P Line Fittings * Cheese Vat 
Valves * Sanitary Pumps ¢ 
Stainless Steel Tubing - 
Stainless Steel Holding 

Tubes and Stands Fitting 












Holding Tube 
Assembly 


PRODUCTS COR 
2407 52ND STREET 
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safely — full or empty. 











sturdy, 


Fig. 1154NB-BH 


ugal Pump 


SINCE 
1891 


It’s Pov Vem i 


“Grab and Go” with 
FIG. 95A MILK CASE TRUCK 


Save wear on milk cases and reduce bot 
tle breakage, while you also cut your 
handiing costs. With Fig. 95A one man 
handles 6 to 8 milk cases easily, quickly, 
Takes most makes 
of wood or wire cases for quart or pint 


bottles. Cases can be stacked close to 
gether. Adjustable hook fits into hand 
lever. Supporting rack is pushed against 


hole of bottom case and is locked by hand 


cases to assure proper balance when truck 
is tipped back —and you're 
ready to roll! 
on Fig. 95A! 


Get our prices 


FIG. 1154 MILK CASE DOLLIES 


Keep your cases on wheels with these 
open angle 


Available in sizes and styles for single, double or 
triple stacks of round or square bottle cases. Remov- 
able bar handle and perforated sheet steel bottom, 
as shown on Fig. 1154NB-BH, are optional equipment. 
Steel frames with rust-resisting finish. Four double ball 
race swivel casters for easy movement in any direc- 
tion. Semi-Steel or Solid Rubber Oilite Bearing Wheels Fig. 1154A 


Consult your jobber or write direct for literature. 


wi 1171 DIVISION ST., FARIBAULT, MINN 


Both the Governor and the Mayor 
extended a welcome to the North- 
west area to H. S. Wade, vice-presi 
dent of Owens-Illinois and general 
manager of the company’s Pacific 
Coast Division, and other company 
officials. 


According to Mr. Wade, the com 
pany’s decision to locate in the Port- 
land area was reached after a survey 
of possible plant sites. Portland was 
closest to the center of the North 
west’s growing population and ex- 
panding markets. 


The new glass plant, to be located 
on a 70-acre site, will consist of fou 
buildings, including a main factory, 
warehouse, batch house and compres- 
sor building. Adjoining the main 
building, which will be of concrete 
and corrugated metal, will be a land 


scaped parking lot for 150 cars. 


The plant will be equipped with 
the latest glass manufacturing ma- 
chinery including two furnaces for 
converting raw materials into molten 
glass, and modern glassblowing ma- 


chines. It will employ 200 people. 









inexpensive dollies. 
They'll quickly pay 
their way by reduc- 
ing breakage and 
saving wear on 
case bottoms 












TRUCK AND CASTER CO. 
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WANTS AND FOR SALES 





Lightface type—l0c per word 
($2.00 minimum) 


Position Wanted 
Lightface type 


of ads. 





Classified Advertising Information 


To ensure appearance of your ad in a given issue, copy should be in our hands by 
the 15th of the previous month (for instance, copy in October 15th for November issue). 


All Classified Advertisements, except Position Wanted 


Include name and address in word count, except for blind ads. 


-05c per word 
Boldface type —.10c per word 


Include name and address in word count, except for blind ads. 


Box Numbers — 50c additional charge in United States. 
Do not include your name and address in word count. 
No classified advertising will be accepted to run with borders or special spacing. 


All such advertisements are considered to be display ads, and will be billed as such. 
(Rates and mechanical requirements on request.) 


All advertisements accepted in good faith. We cannot be responsible for reliability 
If you wish further information on advertiser, request references from him. 


Boldface type—15c per word 
($3.00 minimum) 


- Minimum charge $1.00 
Minimum charge $2.00 














EQUIPMENT WANTED 


WANTED; Used truck milk tank, 
1,600 gallon capacity, oval, insulated, 





stainless steel inside and out. Write 

to: DUTCH HOLLOW FOODS, 

INC., Honeoye Falls, New York. 
12-M-55 





EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 
HOMOGENIZER, Manton Gaulin, 
125 gallon per hour; Damrow PAS- 
TEURIZER 100 gallon stainless steel; 
|L.ook-Out BOILER, 10 H.P.; Bottling 
Machine, hand operated; Milk PUMP; 
Sweet Water PUMP; Cooling Board 
3’ x 6’. Crates, bottles, etc. Like new. 
Reasonable. Write to: MOZIER’S 
DAIRY, Troy, Missouri. 12-M-55 


HOLDING TANK, 1,500 gallon, 
stainless steel inside, painted outside, 
vertical type stainless steel center 
hinged covers. 3 H. P. Agitator 3” 
insulation. Good Condition. Best offer. 
Write to: MAPLE LANE DAIRY, 
Crete, Illinois 12-M-55 








EQUIPMENT FOR SALE. 


“PRIVATE DISPOSAL.” Excel- 
lent used equipment; most of it bought 
within last five years. Plant to be torn 
down to make room for new super 
highway. Write for complete list of 
any equipment you might need. Good 
chance to replace old equipment at 
considerably less than new cost. Write 
to: MILLER-FLOUNDERS DAIRY, 
INC., 12th & Kerlin Streets, Chester, 
Pennsylvania. 12-M-55 


Johnson BOILER for sale 15 H.P. 
Up-Right flueless Oil Burner, 270 gal- 
lon supply tank and Grid-Unit heater. 
3est offer. HAPP’S DAIRY, Red 
Granite, Wisconsin. Phone 2214. 

12-M-55 


Heil 6 Wide Soaker Washer Model 
with Chlorinator and temperature con- 
trols. Price $600.00 F.O.B. Also 10 
foot galvanized pipe sink with power 
brush and motor in very good condi- 
tion, $125.00 F.0O.B. Write to: CUM- 
BERLAND FARM’S DAIRY, Valley 
Falls, Rhode Island. 12-M-55 





Better DRY 





and power costs. 


Dowagiac 





MILK 


AT LOWER COST 
6@ee 


DRY MILK MACHINES 
Built in Five Sizes 
The Patented, glass-smooth, 
“20-year cylinders” give years 
and years of maximum pro- 
duction of a superior dry milk 

at the lowest possible cost. 


Many other exclusive features insure long life with low steam 
Complete details upon request. 


OVERTON MACHINE COMPANY 





EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 





United wire cases for T square 
quarts, $1.25. Cherry-Burrell 40 quarts 


continuous FREEZER, $500.00. 
Creamery Package plate COOLER, 
$1,2000. Bagby three flavor FILLER, 
$150.00. Mojonnier Cabinet COOLER, 
$750.00. Mojonnier FILLER No 90, 
$300.00 Cherry-Burrell 100 FILLER, 
$300.00. Mold Washer, $200.00. De- 


Laval No. 142 SEPARATOR, $500.00, 
Cherry-Burrell 200 spray PASTEUR- 
IZER, $300.00. Waukesha 25 BB 
PUMP, $150.00. DeLaval No. 166 
CLARIFIER, $750.00. Stamsvick 
cream FILTER Model 380, $50.00. 
Doering patty machine Model 79, 
$150.00. Complete weigh Fairbank dial 
scale stainless steel Weigh and Surge 


Tanks, $600.00. Metal 5 gallon ice 
cream CANS, $1.00. 5 gallon Milk 
CANS, $3.50. Cherry-Burrell Junior 


butter CHURN, $50.00. Case Washer, 
$100.00. Write to: GORDON EQUIP- 
MENT COMPANY, 6530 W. Jeffer- 
son, Detroit 17, Michigan. 12-M-55 


FOR SALE: Jensen stainless Cab- 
inet COOLER, 800 gallon of ice cream 
mix per hour; 5,000 Ilbs./hr. York 
H.T.S.T. PASTEURIZER; 20,000 and 


25,000 Ibs per hour stainless PRE- 
HEATERS; 48” stainless Rogers 
Vacuum PAN; 36” stainless Rogers 


Vacuum PAN. Various 60” and 72” 
stainless PANS; various Double Drum 
DRYERS; various DeLaval SEPAR- 
ATORS and CLARIFIERS; 500 and 
800 gallons per hour Manton-Gaulin 
HOMOGENIZERS. Write to: H. 
EPSTEIN, BEST EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY, 617 Davis Street, lvans- 
ton, Illinois. DAvis 8-0926. 12-M-55 


CHURN, 750 Ib., natural finish, new 
condition, used very little, constantly 
maintained, Cherry-Burrell CH230 
Sani-Drum, serial No. 5835, 1950 year. 
200 gallon Cheese VAT, Nuvat Meyer 
Blanke Serial No. 23694, Four Side 
spray jackets, stainless steel, like new. 


Write to: MAPLE CITY DAIRY, 
110 South A Street, Monmouth, IIl- 
inois. 12-M-55 





ination. 
* Rugged, 
Construction. 


gallon, -gallon 








Michigan 


Impress 
DOORSTEP DAIRY 
SERVICE CABINETS 


* Holds Safe Temperature . . . 
Completely Insulated. 

* Eliminates Doorstep Contam- 

Galvanized 


Sizes, 3 to 8 quarts. Holds 


WRITE FOR SAMPLE TODAY! 


SHIRLEY MFG. CO., 


Steel 





bottles. 


Rockford, Ill. 
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EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


P “PASTE URIZERS, 500 gallon 
Cherry-Burrell Round Cream; Cherry- 
Zurrell Plate Unit, 3 section, 136 stain- 
less steel PLATES; Chester Ste-Vac 
Model SV-20 HEATER; 100 to 400 
gallon stainless steel PASTEUR- 
IZERS; 300 gallon Cherry-Burrell 
Model SVS Storage VAT with direct 
expansion coil 4 and 6 Wide Soaker 
Type Bottle WASHERS; 6 ft. Chester 
Box Tube Heater, 16—1” stainless 
steel tubes; G-100 Cherry-Burrell 
FILLER with 38 m.m. Dacro Cappers; 
7,000 Ib. DeLaval SEPARATOR; 125 
to 1,500 gallon HOMOGENIZERS 
or VISCOLIZERS; 500 Ib. Rice & 
Adams stainless steel Weigh Can with 
Receiving Vat; Oakes & Burger Ro- 
tary Can Washer; 6 C. P. M.; 1,800 
gallon stainless steel Truck Tank; 42” 
x 90% Double Drum Dryers; 600 and 





800 gallon Creamery Package Coil 
Vats; 15 H. P. Packaged BOILERS. 
Many other desirable items—send us 
your inquiries. Write to: LESTER 
KEHOE MACHINERY CORP., 1] 
Fast 42nd Street, New York 17, New 
York. 12+M-55 


BOILERS-HIGH PRESSURE. We 
carry a large selection of ASME Na- 
tional Board high pressure boilers, 
gas, oil and coal fired, ranging from 
10 to 1,000 h.p. Each guaranteed in 
excellent condition. Sale sheet and 
complete data sent upon request. Write 
to: WABASH POWER EQUIP- 
MENT COMPANY, 31 East Con- 


gress, Chicago 5, IIl. 12-M-55 

New low prices on plunger seals 
for your C.P. and M.G. HOMOGEN- 
IZER. Send for trial offer. Advise 
style and capacity of homogenizer. 
Write to: STUART W. JOHNSON 
& COMPANY, 611 Main St., Lake 
Geneva, Wis. 12-M-55 


Pre-Inventory clearance sale of all 
used equipment consisting of Cream- 
ery Package 10 valve FILLER with 
3 capper heads for 56 mm. bottles in- 
cluding % gallons; Cherry-Burrell 6 
wide quart Soaker WASHER: Con- 
tinental Model O Soaker WASHER 
for oblong ™% gallon bottles; Cherry- 
Burrell 10 valve FILLER for 56 mm. 
hottles including oblong ™% gallons; 
DeLaval E-19 SEPARATOR with 
stainless steel discs. All above priced 
for quick sale. Write to: STUART W. 


JOHNSON & COMPANY, 611 Main 
St.. Lake Geneva, Wis 12-M-55 


THE KVP COMPANY 


LONG NT veelomm ie. iic7\ 





December, 1955 








EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


Good used equipment for all types of 
milk plants. Write us as to your needs 
and for late list of available items with 


prices. Write to: OTTO BIEFELD 
COMPANY, Watertown, Wis. 
12-M-55 
Stainless steel coil Vacuum PANS, 
used, sizes 36”, 42”, 48”, 60” and 72”. 
Single effect stainless steel EVAP- 
ORATORS, used, 205 sq. ft. and 392 
sq. ft. heating surface. Double effect 


EVAPORATORS, used, stainless steel 


350 sq. ft. heating surface, 8,000 Ib. 
capacity and 16 to 17,000 lb. capac- 
ity. Also Rogers 5’ special EVAP- 


ORATOR. Complete information with 


low prices on request. Write to: 
OTTO BIEFELD COMPANY, Wa- 
tertown, Wisconsin. 12-M-55 





Ice Cream FREEZER in excellent 
condition. “Electro-Freeze” 25 to 30 
gallons per hour. Used only for a 
short period. Price $800.00. Write to: 
MARGROVE, INC., 434 East Union 
Street, Newark, New York. 12-M-55 


Used 6-Wide Model D Heil 
WASHER. Excellent condition. Used 
Type BH-45 Cellophane Machine. 
Write to THE CHRISTIAN PETER- 
SEN & SON COMPANY, 26 Brook 
Street, West Hartford 10, Connecticut. 

12-M-55 


Double Drum DRIER— 
Stainless steel Hood new 
Fitzpatrick Hammermill. Excellent 
Condition — Available immediately. 
Write to: ALDOVIN DAIRY, Route 
29, Tunkhz annock, Penna. 12-M-55 


Double Drum DRYERS; Stainless 
steel Vacuum PANS and stainless steel 
Milk TANKS, any sizes. Also stain- 
less steel Truck TANKS. Write to: 


3uffalo 
42 x 100. 


PERRY EQUIPMENT CORPORA- 
TION, 1422 North 6th St., Philadel- 
phia 22, Pa. 12-M-55 


Manton Gaulin HOMOGENIZERS, 
200 and 400 CGD, Model 125 CGD. 
Completely Rebuillt. Excellent Condi- 
tion. Write to: OHIO CREAMERY 
SUPPLY COMPANY, 701 Woodland 





Ave., Cleveland 15, Ohio. 12-M-55 

WILL SACRIFICE—ICE CREAM 
FREEZER (Duo-Dash Freezer) 
Cherry-Burrell, Model Fr 40.A, 40 


22-/440 volts, 60 cycle, 

Little used. Very good 

Box 439. 
12-M-55 


quart capacity, 
2 phase freon. 
condition. Write to: 


EQUIPMENT FOR S. SALE 


3uflovac No. 6.5-29-D stainless 
steel double effect EVAPORATOR; 
Rogers | 48” stainless steel Vacuum 
PAN; 2,500 gallon stainless steel Milk 
Storage TANK. Write to: PERRY 
EQUIPMENT CORPORATION, 
1422 North 6th St., Philadelphia 22, 
Pa. 12-M-55 


FOR BUTTER PATTIES—Waxed 
U-Boards, 6” x 1514”, 16 point double 
white, $8.25 per thousand or 514” x 
634”, $3.00 per thousand. Samples 
cheerfully sent upon request. Write 
to: BORAX PAPER PRODUCTS 
COMPANY, 350 East 182nd St., 
Bronx 57, N. Y. 12-M-55 


MILK VENDORS FOR SALE 
M-300 Ideal milk vendors split tops 
Will set up for paper cartons or 48MM 
bottles for any coin sale. $75.00, plus 
freight and crating. 5 New Dari-Marts 
1951 Models. $200.00 each F.O.B. Chi- 
cago. Still in crates. M-35 Ideal Ban- 
tam milk vendors for bottle or carton, 
$40.00 each plus freight and crating. 
Write to: RICHARD E. MONSEY, 
3204 West 57th St., Indianapolis 8, 
Indiana. Tel. Glendale 0536. 12-M-55 

FOR SALE—Two used vertical 
stainless steel Milk Storage TANKS, 
approximately 9 ID x 10 high on 
straight side. Good condition. Price 
each $2,500.00 net loaded on truck Wis- 
consin point. Write to: OTTO BIE- 
FELD COMPANY, Watertown, Wis. 

12-M-55 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


B U SINE: SS OPI >ORTUNITY: 
Butter and egg packaging and dis- 
tributing business located conveniently 
near Milwaukee and Madison. Com- 
plete with trucks, accounts, packaging 
machinery, etc. Refrigerated ware- 
house, other warehouses, garage, etc., 
on 2-acre tract on rail siding. Yearly 
sales $2,500,000. Old established busi- 
ness with finest reputation offered at 
reasonable price to individual or cor- 
poration for outright sale. Interested 
parties write to: Box 440. 12-M-55 


DAIRY FOR SALE. Well estab- 
lished in top location. Net $25,000 last 
year. Modern, fully equipped. Priced 
reasonably. Financing available. Write 
to: Box 441. 12-M-55 













Forty years of cream tester 
manufacturing “know - how” 
give JALCO Babcock Testers 


lead 


= 


Histagce 









P ility — p 


ip. JAL- 
CO is first in quality — - 
















and value. A size for every 
need. Ask for name of JALCO 
jobber in your locality. 


THE JALCO MOTOR Co. 
UNION CITY, INDIANA 


For Top Value Get ~JADCO 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
DAIRY AND STORE. 2 routes. 





Good net; excellent potential. Low 
rent for choice location. Priced low 
on terms. Write to: Box 442. M-12-55 





FOR SALE—-CREAMERY. Feed 


supplies, hardware, etc. a profitable 
sideline. $266,000 volume last year. 
Fully equipped. Priced low. Terms. 
Write to: Box 443. 12-M-55 


FOR SALE: Several Milk Plants in 
Wisconsin, two with much equipment, 
one completely equipped. Also Milk 
Receiving Plant, combined with Cheese 
making set up, presently operating. 
Have 2 local Dairies, one retail exclu- 
sively, one with some wholesaling as 


well as retail. Write to: HYNE 
REALTY, Evansville, Wisconsin. 
Phone 12W. 12-M-55 


FOR SALE: Retail and wholesale 
milk processing and delivering plant in 
Capital District of New York. Modern 
buildings and equipment. Processing 
between 2,000 and 2,500 quarts daily. 
Ample room for expansion. Credit 
references required. Write to: Box 
446. 12-M-55 


TO LEASE—BRONX TERMI- 
NAL MARKET. 100% Fireproof 
Warehouse Building, 10,000 square 
feet, Railroad siding for 4 cars, Load- 
ing Platforms for 16 Trucks, Refrig- 
eration, Electric Belt Conveyor. Very 
Reasonable. Write to: Box 428. : 

12-M-55 
PLANT FOR SALE: Milk busi- 
ness, 35 acre farm, home and 5 trucks. 
Located in Hawley two miles from 
Pennsylvania’s largest summer resort, 
lake Wallenaupack. Contact JOHN 
SCHAIBLY, Hawley, Pennsylvania. 
Phone Hawley, Pa. 4632. 12-M-55 











HELP WANTED 


Experienced plant Foreman for me- 
dium size dairy. Latest modern equip- 


ment. East Central location. Write to: 
30x 445. 12-M-55 
WANTED — Salesman calling on 


dairies sell Bradway non-settling choc- 


olate powder for milk. Commission 


protected territory. Write to: BRAD- 
WAY CHOCOLATE COMPANY, 
New Castle, Ind. 12-M-55 


- HELP WANTED 
SALES EXECUTIVE WANTED: 


Should have solidly successful sales 
experience both as salesman and exec- 
utive and be functioning now as sales 
executive for a sizable milk or ice 
cream plant or for a company selling 
supplies or equipment to the dairy or 


ice cream trades. Desirable opening 
for man with drive and resourceful- 
ness, about 30-45, well grounded in 


sales executive techniques, willing to 
travel as well as do desk work, who 
can accept and discharge responsi- 
bility, competently train and direct 
salesmen, handle personal sales effec- 
tively, and who will appreciate the 
income, security, Opportunity, and 
pleasant associations this long estab- 
lished middle western supplier to the 
dairy trade can offer. Our people know 
about this opening. You may write us 
in confidence, giving full details con- 
cerning your experience and complete 
background as well as starting salary 
required. Write to: Box 444. 
12-M-55 


SALESMEN: Well rated Manufac- 
turer of Dairy Concentrates has open- 
ings in Ohio and Missouri Territories 
for experienced Sales Representatives. 
Advance, Liberal Commission. Write 
to: Box 449. 12-M-55 


SALESMAN calling on the dairy 
trade, sell Bradway’ non-settling choc- 
olate dairy powder for making choco- 
late milk. Will mix half and half with 
any leading competitive chocolate pow- 
der without changing flavor. Dairy 
saves 5c per pound or $100.00 per ton. 
Write to: BRADWAY CHOCOLATE 
COMPANY, New Castle, Indiana. 

12-M-55 








POSITION WANTED 


DAIRY PLANT MANAGER de- 
sires change. Twenty-five years’ ex- 
perience with production, purchasing 


supplies and equipment, personnel and 
general plant maintenance. Can furnish 
best of references. Write to: Box 
435. 12-M-55 


Used 2 Quart, Cherry-Burrell Soaker 
WASHER, Model TT, washes sizes 
through round or square half gallons, 
3 phase motors. In good condition 


only $400.00. Write to: GIRTON 
SALES COMPANY, Millville, Penna. 
12-M-55 





No. 2862 
No. 3862 


ALBRA 


TRACE MARR 


USHES 





ALWAYS BUY THE BEST 
USE ALBRA BRUSHES 
Elbow and Fitting Brush 





Specify inside diameter of elbow 
—Bristle Mixture 
—Bristle and Silver 
Wire Mixture 
No. 9862-C—All Black or All 
White Nylon 
There Is an Albra Brush for Every Cleaning Task 


Braun Brush Company 


8833 Seventy-Eighth Street 
Woodhaven 21, New York 
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Write — 


INTERNATIONAL COLD STORAGE 


2307 SOUTH OLIVER 





POSITION WANTED 


EXECUTIVE SALES AND PRo. 
MOTION SPECIALIST formerly 


associated with ReddiWip seeks asso- 





ciation with top flight company in 
dairy field. Excellent contacts with 
chain and distributive trade. Young, 


dynamic personality and genuine “re- 


sult getter.”” Permanent resident of 
New York City. Write to: Box 447. 
12-M-55 


GENERAL MANAGER OR 
SALES MANAGER: 4 years experi- 
ence as sales manager, 4 years general 
manager of milk plant, 2 years general 
manager of Milk, Ice Cream and Mix 
plant. Presently employed as general 
manager of fastest growing plant in 
area. Good reason for desiring change. 
Available in three months. Good ref 
erences. \Vrite to: Box 448. 12-\M-55 


In production or Quality Control 
Nine years’ experience in fluid Milk 
Industry from H. T. S. T. to culture 
and starter control. B.S. degree in 
Dairy Technology. Looking for job 
with possibilities. Willing to settle 
anywhere for right position. Best of 
references. Write to: Box 432. 

12-M-55 








SALES PROMOTION 
TRUCK LETTERING and 
TRADEMARK DECALS made for 
your truck and store advertising. Easy 
to apply, uniform, distinctive, econom 





ical for large or small needs. Write to: 

MATHEWS COMPANY, 827 So 

Harvey Ave., Oak Park, Ill. 12-M-55 
SERVICES 


NOW!! SANITARY VALVES RE- 
BUILT FOR A FRACTION OF 
THE COST OF A NEW VALVE 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 
WRITE TO: STUART W. JOHN 
SON & COMPANY. LAKE Gf 
NEVA, WIS. 12-M-55 


MILK ROUTE 
stock forms, or 
at 25% Saving. 


SHEETS, 
made to your order 
DAILY REPORTS, 
Milk Bills or Statements, Delivery 
Record Cards. Truck I¢xpense. Write 
to: MOSE PEARLSTONE, P.O. Box 
60, St. Louis 3, Missouri. 12-M-55 


many 


rar, | BLE vary storace Piant 





FOR SALE...or 
FOR LEASE $1.25 per day 


Increase retail route sales...save 
on delivery costs...reduce num- 
ber of deliveries...keep milk in 
better condition through better 
refrigeration. Install branch sta- 
tions in strategic locations by using 
these fully automatic, self-defrost- 
ing, portable ICS units. Comes 
fully assembled...ready to use. 
Just plug it in. Stores 300 standard 
cases. Investigate the ICS leasing 
plan...or easy purchase plan. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 


American Milk Review 
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Please address replies to blind 
advertisements as follows: 


AMERICAN MILK REVIEW 
92 Warren Street 
New York 7, N. Y. 

















PRINTING SERVICE 


2-in-l1 MILK CARRIERS for PYR- 
AMID TYPE BOTTLES. Buy direct 

no middleman no commissions. 
Sturdy —Folded punched out 
Your Dairy’s name printed on top of 
carrier. Dairies using these carriers 
show a sharp increase in sales. Why 
sell one quart when you can sell two? 





holes 





Samples and prices on request. Write 

to: VOGUE PRINTING COM- 

PANY, 2502 Avalon Ave., N.I., Can 

ton, Ohio. 12-M-55 
FLAVORS 


TOMATO COCKTAIL WITH DE- 
HYDRATED VEGETABLE JUICES 
AND SPICE—a wonderful sales stim- 
ulant especially in third quart and half 
pints for factory or similar trade. Good 
profit item. Easy to manufacture. 
NOTHING TO ADD BUT WATER. 
Carton plates and bottle caps in all 
sizes available. Complete advertising 
and sales promotion. For samples of 
trial order, write to: UNITED EX- 
TRACT LABORATORIES, INC., 
1521 West Walton St., Chicago 22, 
Ill. 12-M-55 


Pure tree-ripened LIME Juice, OR- 
ANGE Juice or TANGERINE Juice 
for Better Sherbets. Sample order 12 
Number 10 cans, any combination, only 
$15.00. Write to: FLORIDA CAN- 
NERS, INC., Eustis, Fla. 12-M-55 


THE PUNXSUTAWNEY COMPANY 
ANNOUNCE APPOINTMENTS 
Roy D. Jenkins who has been repre- 

senting The Punxsutawney Company 

in Michigan will also cover the Chi- 


cago area. He will work with the 
“Beverage Air” distributors in Mich- 
igan, northern Indiana and _ Illinois, 


and also eastern Wisconsin. 


Mr. Jenkins has been associated 
with the refrigeration industry for a 
number of years and is well ac- 
quainted with most of the people in 
the industry. He will 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

e 
NATIONAL DAIRY PRODUCTS OF- 

NEW RETAIL STORE “SEALTEST” 

DECAL VALANCE PROGRAM 

The “Sealtest” 
decal valance program has just been 
National Dairy Prod- 
ucts Corporation. The new decal win- 


work from 


new store window 


announced by 


dow program emphasizes simplicity, 
fast recognition and has been planned 
to service a maximum number of retail 
establishments. The center panels are 
produced in red and white and the 
privilege panels in blue and white. The 
total impression is a strong, colorful 
combination of red, white and blue. 
Not shown in the picture are plain 
white privilege panels to adapt the 
valances to the variable sizes of win- 
dows. This new “Sealtest” valance ser- 
ies is an integral part of the new 
National Dairy Products overall point- 
of-sale program. The decals were pro- 
duced by The Meyercord Co., 5323 
West Lake Street, Chicago 44, Il. 
* 
“HOMOGENIZED MILK FOR INFANT- 
FEEDING” BOOKLET 

“A Mother Truths About 
Fresh Homogenized Milk” is the new- 
booklet now 
on the press, by the G. P. Gundlach 
& Company, Cincinnati. 


Learns 


est consumer-education 


“Important facts about nature's 
most nearly perfect food are enter- 
tainingly revealed in a fast-moving, 
illustrated style and format,” G. P. 
Gundlach, president, states. 

He added, “There has been a con- 
stant, increasing demand from milk 








WANT ADS 


each month. 


month preceding publication. 


in the back of the book. 


92 WARREN STREET 








AMERICAN MILK REVIEW 


ARE A 
PROFITABLE 
INVESTMENT 


Over 12,000 fluid milk and milk products plant owners 
and buying executives receive individually addressed copies 
AMR is the only national dairy publication 
offering this complete personalized coverage. 

Deadline for classified advertising is the 20th of the 
Full rate information will be 
found at the beginning of the WANTS AND FOR SALE Section 


URNER-BARRY COMPANY 


Publishers Since 1858 
NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 





























December, 1955 


dealers for authentic information 
concerning the value of homogenized 
milk for infant-feeding. This book- 
let answers that demand with clear, 
forceful facts. This is the first effort 
of its kind to be made available for 
the benefit of the entire dairy indus- 
try.” 
* 
NEW CRYOVAC PLANT COMPLETED 


IN SOUTH CAROLINA 


A new plant for the Dewey and 
Almy Chemical Company, division of 
W. R. Grace & Co., has been com 
pleted in Greenville, $. C., the Danie] 
Construction Company, general con- 
tractors on the project announced. 
The plant will be used to make Cryo 
vac plastic bags for packaging meat, 
poultry and cheese products. 

The new plant is located on a 200- 
acre site on Route 276, about 12 miles 
south of Greenville. It is a one-story 
building, constructed of jumbo-brick 
over a steel frame, and is completel\ 
air conditioned. 

Production in the new plant will get 
under way later this year. 








GARVER 


Advanced design offers 
more value for the money. 
Speed control, quick accel- 
eration, outside reading 
thermometer, visual speed in- 
dicator, and many other 
features. Also standard mod- 
els from 8 to 36 bottle 
capacity. Write for catalog 
including simplified Babcock 
testing methods. 

THE GARVER MANUFACTURING CO. 


Union City, Indiana 


" Babcock Tester Manufacturers tor Three Decades.” 
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